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Outwitting the Enemy 


Diplomacy and Tact Often: Accomplish What Direct Methods Would Not 


potentate of Abyssinia conceived the plan of 

building a canal from an inland town to the sea. 
While contemplating it he read that one of the Czars 
of Russia, becoming impatient at the mass of detail in 
connection with his plans for the Siberian railway, had 
taken a map of Russia and Siberia, laid a ruler between 
the cities at each end of the proposed railroad and 
drawing a straight line between them with a pencil 
handed the map to the engineers and said: “Here, build 
this Siberian railroad just like this.” 


T psc is a story that a generation or so ago a 


The Abyssinian king thought that was a splendid 
plan. He made the canal straight and deep. All was 
well until the rains came and the waters covering the 
lands went down to the sea in a raging torrent carrying 
all before them. One night the king fell into a troubled 
sleep and in his dream a celestial visitor came to him. 
The king said: “How is it that the Siberian railroad is 
asuccess but the canal that I built as a highway to the 
sea is dangerous to life and destructive to all that sails 
on its bosom ?” 

“Knowest thou not,” said the vision, “that the rail- 
road deals with rocks and frozen earth but that man 
deals with things that are tender and living; he cannot 
draw straight, hard lines.” 

All the next day the king pondered and he wished 
that he had not made the water to run tempestuously 
down to the sea, the waves washing ‘and dashing 
against the shore as they went. And that night the 
vision came again and said: “Because thou hast lived 
uprightly and hast done those things which thou hast 
believed to be right thy regret shall be turned into a 
prayer that is answered.” Immediately the heavens 
began to rumble and the earth to quake. Terror reigned 
but in the morning the canal had broken its banks and 
a gentle river wandered along the valleys, among the 
hillsides, and giving drink and carrying food to half 
his kingdom, and- the people rejoiced and the kingdom 
grew prosperous. 

I 

In all times the great people of the earth have ac- 
complished results by indirect methods. During the 
great war the biggest generals were those who could 
attack the enemy in an unexpected quarter. Strategy 
and brains have always been greater in accomplishment 
than direct conflict. That is the les- 
son that a woman learns in ruling 
her home. That ‘is the method that 


By? MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


it. In the hall a decorative closet and shelf and box was 
made for*each child. The shelves were low enough 
for toys and the hooks were low enough to be within 
the reach of each child. If by chance the child failed 
to place his clothes and other possessions in their 
proper place, great was his sorrow to find them un- 
tidily dumped in a barrel under the stairs. Children 
usually learn to be tidy if the means to be so is put 
within their reach. The hanging up of their clothes is 
not the most important part of building the lockers but 
rather the all-round development of the child in or- 
derliness. 
Ill 

Grandpa Rankin lived out in the country. One day 
his grandson Ezekiel came to spend the summer with 
him. “He is a gloomy cuss, Jake’s boy is,” Grandpa 
confided to his wife that night after they went to bed. 

“He is feeling right poorly; maybe that is the rea- 
son,” answered Grandma. 

“No,” said the wise old man, “he just takes gloom 
for sanctity.” 

Grandma gave her husband’s arm a little pinch of 
understanding and said: “I did ask him today if he 
could not be more cheerful and if he never smiled.” 

“Just looked a little more gloomy, I reckon, eh!” 
said the old man with a chuckle. “Let's read funny 
stories to him and tell jokes and stay with him and be 
nice to him when he is cheerful and let’s give him the 
best letting alone in the world when he becomes long- 
faced and solemn.” 

“We will do it,” Grandma agreed. 

The young man went through a long, hard siege for 
a few week? but soon he learned his lesson. One day 
late in the summer the young fellow said: “Oh, I 
have got to go back to town tomorrow.” 

“You reckon the summer has done you any good?” 
asked the old man. 

“Oh, I have learned,” said the boy, “the truth of 
Moody’s motto: ‘Men blame God because He put 
thorns with the roses; should we not thank God that 
He put roses with the thorns.’ ” 


?? 


“How come you to learn that: 
with a sly look at his wife. 

“Oh,” said the boy, “I noticed how happy you were, 
thanking God for the beautiful clouds and everything 
else that was lovely.” 


said the old man 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone,” quoted Grandma, looking off into 
space. 

IV 


“Oh, if my family would only eat the food it should 
eat and drink,” complained Mrs. ‘Smith to a certain 
home demonstration agent in Central Texas. 


o” 


“What is wrong with them?” asked the agent. 


“The school doctor says the children are underweight. 
In spite of that fact, my husband has _ indigestion, 
and he not only insists on eating what you teach to be 
the wrong foods, but he tells the boys that milk and 
cereals are sissy foods.” 

Thereupon the home agent and the farm wife went 
into executive session. 

Milk chocolate with a straw in it, custards, ice cream, 
and rice pudding with lots of milk, eggs, and raisins 
in it began to be served frequently. The cereals that 
were scorned before were now eaten with delight be- 
cause they had been cooked the day before and let cool 
in little muffin tins and were served each on an indi- 
vidual dish with a raisin or strawberry on the top. 
Sometimes instead of plain milk a very little sugar or 
a few drops of vanilla were added to the milk, This 
made the children regard it as delectable sauce instead 
of plain milk. So it was with every food the mother 
wanted the family to eat, from cream of spinach soup 
to frozen grapejuice. 

Vv 

Elsie Richard married John Brown about five years 
ago. He had told her of the lovely old home he was 
taking her to, one in which his father and grandfather 
had lived before them. It was a lovely old home but 
when Elsie entered the hall with its dark walls and 
then the living room with its very white surface, some- 
thing of the enthusiasm for it went out of her. 

“Oh, John,” said she a week or so later, “I cannot 
stand these walls; we must do them over.” She looked 
at her husband’s face and she saw the 
beginning of an expression of stub- 
bornness, 








Christ used in many of his miracles. 

When the blind man wished to be heal- 

ed, Jesus did not perform the healing 

direct. He made an ointment of clay 

and put it on the man’s eyes and told 

him to go bathe in the pool of Siloam. 
II 

There was one mother who had great 
dificulty in getting her two boys to 
bathe. Finally she devised a scheme of 
letting them wear bathing suits and go 
out and stand: under the spray of an 
elevated lawn sprinkler every afternoon 
before dressing for supper. Having 
done this all summer, they were sur- 
Prised to find that they had acquired 
the desire for a bath every day. It was 
Many years before they realized their 
Mother's round-about method of teach- 
ing them to take a daily bath. 

Mrs. Grimes of Gainsborough had a 
large family. A couple of hours of her 
ay were spent in picking up after her 
husband and children. One day she 
ad a little closet built right near where 
the husband came in from the fields. 

€ little closet had plenty of hooks 
and coat hangers for his clothes. It was 
hot long before the husband got to using 
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“It would seem to me that if the 
house was good enough for mother 
and grandmother it should be good 
enough for you,” he said. 





With a laugh of courtesy, she said: she 
believed it possible. 

She, too, entered into executive ses- 
sion with her own thoughts. One day 
a month or two later she said: “I do not 
believe that your father would approve 
of our letting the house run down. If 
you do not object I shall get the paint 
or whitewash and old Jack and I wil! 
do over a few of the rooms without 
bothering you.” 


“Good,” her husband agreed. 


. When he saw the whole changed 
from a dark, brown, dungeon-like place 
to a light yellow he did not know quite 
how the transformation had taken 
place but he was delighted. Nor did he 
ever realize that the reason for the 
living room being a delightful place 
to lounge was not due entirely to the 
ferns his wife had added, nor to. the re- 
grouping of the furniture nor to the 
soft, warm buff of the walls. 
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THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


NE of two major reasons for calling this special 
() session of Congress was to give farmers tariff 

protection. But as soon as the large industries 
heard that the tariff was to be considered, they flocked 
to Washington with demands for higher tariff rates 
on their own products and protests against duties on 
articles purchased by them. More than 1,200 of these 
people have appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee for the purpose of influencing tariff adjust- 
ments to their own benefit. 

Even though industrial products are already pro- 
tected on the average to the extent of 42 per cent of 
their value, while farm products average only 22 per 
cent, the industrial group is asking for higher rates. 
As Wallaces’ Farmer very pertinently asks :— 

“What will be the benefit to agriculture if the 

20 per cent duties on farm products, most of them 

largely non-effective, are raised to 30 per cent, 

while the 40 per cent duties on industrial products 
are shot up to 60 per cent?” 

At its best, the tariff is a delusion and a snare as far 
as benefiting the large body of farmers of this coun- 
try is concerned. But it will become even more a de- 
lusion and a snare if, along with an increase in rates 
on agricultural products, there is to be an equally great 
increase of industrial rates. As a matter of fact, the 
farmers of this country have a mighty slim chance of 
ever catching up with the large industries in tariff 
protection. The average protection on farm products 
is 22 per cent, but it is only about half effective because 
prices of our most important agricultural products are 
fixed in world markets which are beyond the influence 
of our tariff. On the other hand, tariffs on industrial 
commodities can be and are made effective. 

If it is true that the tariff on farm products is half 
effective, then the net protection at present amounts to 
about 10 per cent, as compared to about 40 per cent for 
industrial products. In other words, the ratio is four 
to one against agriculture. Let Congress increase agri- 
cultural protection to 30 per cert; the net protection is 
then about 15 per cent. Now, if industry is given 60 
per cent protection, agriculture is just where it started 
before, and it has not gained an inch in this tariff race. 
The ratio is still four to one in favor of industry. 

If agriculture is ever to gain in this race for equal 
tariff protection, rates on industrial products must 
either be held where they are, or lowered, while agri- 
cultural rates must be materially increased. It is too 
much to expect any lowering of rates on industrial 
products, but certainly they should not be increased. 


“ADD ANIMAL PRODUCTION TO PLANT 
PRODUCTION” 
"Tinie the South must add animal production to 


plant production becomes more and more evi- 

dent all the time. In fact, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that we not only must add animal pro- 
duction to plant production in order to have a properly 
balanced system of farming, but that animal produc- 
tion is now (and is likely to continue indefinitely) rela- 
tively more profitable than plant production. 

In this connection we propose giving our readers 
from each month’s new copy of The Agricultural Situ- 
ation, issued by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the contrast between price increases on “plant 
production” items and “animal production” items. The 
May issue of that publication just received gives price 
increases over pre-war for March (the latest month 
for which figures are available) as follows—and we 
use all the products included in this government 
table :— 

INCREASE OR eo" aren PRE-WAR PRICES 


Five Leading Items of 
Animal Production 


Five Leading Items of 
Plant Production 





Per Cent Per Cent 

Cotton, increase......... 52 Beef cattle, increase.... 7 
Corn, increase........... 38 Hogs, increase........... 38 
Wheat, increase......... 18 Eggs, increase........... 30 
Hay, increase....... oo = Butter, increase......... 77 
Potatoes, decrease 16 Wool, increase........... 99 
Average increase over Average increase over 

Te 19 SORGD ceseicdssceness 


The same publication reports the farmer’s cost of 
living as being up 56 per cent. Hence, if we let each 
$-mark represent a gain of $5 (or majority frac- 
tion) on each $100 of pre-war values, then here are 
the present average increases of living costs as com- 
pared with average price increases on the two great 
forms of agricultural production :— 

Living costs, up 56 per cent.........00.. SSSSSSSSSSS 
Plant production prices, up 19 per cent. .$$$$ 
Animal production prices, up 64 per cent. .S$$$$$$SSSS$$ 


—— 


Thus average price increases on crops or plant pro- 
duction are up 19 per cent, which is 37 per cent below 
the increased cost of living, while price increases on 
five leading forms of animal production are up 64 per 
cent, or 8 per cent above the increased cost of living. 

So we again inquire whether it isn’t time for South- 
ern farmers to— 

But you know what our question is, and you can also 
decide for yourself what should be the answer on your 
own farm. 


ANOTHER BOOST FOR POULTRY RAISING 
IN THE SOUTH 
P interested in. no FARMER subscribers.should be 


interested in noting from the accompanying map 
that the territory served by this paper is a ‘terri- 
tory that is practically free from tuberculosis in poul- 
try. In some of the far Western states tuberculosis is 
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a very serious problem. In Nebraska, for instance, 
where over 22,000 birds were tested last year, 9.2 per 
cent had the disease. In large flocks 16 per cent of the 
flock over a year old had the disease, while only 5.4 per 
cent of the stock less than a year old had the disease. 
One out of every four of all infected birds was unfit 
for food. 

Certainly the fact that we have no poultry tubercu- 
losis in the South is another good reason why we 
should raise more poultry. 


WHOLE WHEAT AND WHITE WHEAT 
BREAD 


OR many years there has been discussion of the 
F comparative merits in the diet of bread made from 
whole wheat, or whole wheat bread, and that 
made from white flour, or white bread. As the result 
of carefully conducted tests of competent workers, 
some very definite facts have been obtained on this 
subject which have great interest and value, and should 
be generally known by those having the responsibility 
for the family diet. 

Among the advantages whole wheat bread has over 
white bread are mainly these :— 


Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread as a source 
of minerals, or bone building materials in the body. 


Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread in bulk and 
aids in elimination, or bowel movement. 


Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread as a source 
of protein, or of muscle building material; and 


Whole wheat bread is superior to white bread as a source 
of vitamine 

In commenting on their findings the persons making 
some of these tests say: “Although these experiments 
have shown the superiority of whole wheat bread over 
white bread, it is not necessary to be concerned over 
the deficiencies of the white bread and discredit the 
value of this bread in the diet, nor is it necessary to 
advocate the use of whole wheat bread. The dietary 
habits of the American people are such that any defi- 
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Some farmers have been accused of giving 
more time and care to their livestock than to 


What should be the big- 
We leave you to 


their own children. 
gest and finest farm crop? 
decide. 




















ciencies of one food item, as bread, may be amply sup- 
plemented by the other foods—eggs, dairy products, 
and vegetables. “But where bread constitutes an up. 
duly large proportion of the diet, then the deficiencies 
of white bread may lead to malnutrition, which could 
have been prevented by the use of whole wheat bread,” 

Farm people consuming plenty of milk and butter, 
vegetables, and eggs, as there is opportunity to do on 
the farm, should experience no bad effects from eating 
a large proportion of white bread, but the possibility 
of all this would be avoided if a good proportion of the 
wheat bread of the family were whole wheat bread, or 
bread containing more of the whole wheat grain than 
is in white flour. Whole wheat bread, or an approach 
to whole wheat bread, is safer, better balanced, alto. 
gether more wholesome, and quite as palatable when 
one becomes accustomed to it, than white bread, as 
good as that is. 


THIRTY-TWO IMPLEMENT CONCERNS: 
CONSOLIDATE 
"Tee tendency nowadays in the business world is 


towards large and larger combinations. Just re- 

cently 32 large independent makers and distribu- 
tors of tractors, farm implements, and industrial equip- 
ment have organized one huge concern known as the 
United Tractor & Equipment Corporation. The com- 
bined assets of the companies in this codperative man- 
ufacturing and marketing movement are about $125, 
000,000. 

When Henry Ford quit manufacturing tractors in 
order to gain needed space for making new car models, 
he left a gap in the low-priced tractor field which the 
United has been quick to take advantage of. It will 
make a low-priced tractor and equipment to go with it 
and sell them through the distributors who are mem- 
bers of the consolidation on a sort of chain store plan, 

This consolidation of 32 farm machinery concerns 
represents another step towards still greater codpera- 
tion in the industrial world. In codperative effort ag- 
riculture is being left far behind. The farther behind 
agriculture lags in codperation, the greater will be the 
difficulty in maintaining a position of equality with the 
remainder of the world. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


RACTICAL June suggestions about feed produc 
tion, dairy management, and personal health will 
be featured in our June 1 issue, along with other 
leading articles which include :— 
The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 
With Northeast Georgia Agents—By T. L. Asbury.’ 
Alabama’s Leading Clubsters—By P. O. Davis. 


Ana 
~ Fte- [aid 2 


4 HERE is some doubt as to whether this new 
pest, the Mediterranean fruit fly, will be eradi- 
cated from the United States,” said Julian 
Brown, horticultural specialist of the Alabama Extet- 
sion Service to us recently, when our paths crossed 
Marshall County, “but the sefl 
ousness of the infestation cet 
tainly justifies the attempt. There 
was, for instance, a carload of oranges shipped to New 
Orleans and half distributed before the car was fow 
to be infested with the fly. It won’t do any good t 
examine fruit anywhere now, for the worm _ pupates 
and emerges in fourteen days and it has been longer 
than that since any fruit was allowed to go out of 
the quarantined area of Florida.” 

Asked if there was any practical control, he replied: 
“They're using a sweetened poisoned mash. The fly 
won’t eat it unless it’s sweetened—won’t touch fruit 
until it becomes sweet. But under climatic conditiom 
here it might never become a serious pest. It has bee# 
in Paris, France, for twenty years and has never beet 
of any economic importance. On the other hand, out i 
the Hawaiian Islands it has given fruit growers fits. 

Discussing the situation further, Mr. Brown pointed 
out that the damage comes from the worm in the ripe 
fruit; since the fly is not attracted to fruits not sweet, 
the egg is not laid until the fruit is nearly ripe. * 
there is any doubt as to the seriousness of the pest, tt 
should be dispelled when it is stated that though it pf 
fers citrus, the fly is known to attack seventy-one dit 
ferent plants. 









MORE ABOUT THE 
FRUIT FLY 
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May 25, 1929 ‘. 


HICH one of you blessed Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers sent 
me bulbs last year of a small, 
deliciously scented daffodil? It 
this spring and is worth its 
weight in rubies and 
diamonds and radium 
and every other pre- 


double, 
bloomed 


cious thing I can 
think . of. It must 
have been sent in a 


package of other 
bulbs, as I can’t recall 
any special giver in 
connection with it 
and I am sorry, for 
I want to write a 
very grateful letter of thanks for such a 
flower marvel. 

An Alabama friend has given me bulbs 
of the old-fashioned, tiny, single daffo- 
dil which I have been hunting for years. 
I saw it long ago in a Carolina garden 
but the bulbs given me then were chewed 
up by field mice or something equally dis- 
astrous happened to them, for they failed 
to grow. Since then I have tried florists 
and flower lovers but no one seemed to 
know anything about them, so you can 
imagine my joy when I saw them in Sel- 
ma gardens and came home the proud possessor of one 
hundred bulbs which I shall naturalize over the ‘hill 
so in the years to come they will be everywhere I go, 
on my early morning rambles. 

Il 

Now that I pussle over the giver of the small dou- 
ble daffodil, I seem to recall that they came from a very 
lovely Virginia garden. The perfume brings back an 
afternoon spent with a dear friend and flower lover 
in a century-old garden still in the possession of the 
family and still rejoicing the hearts of the many vis- 
itors who thrill as I did over its matchless beauty of 
color and perfume and Old World charm as friends 
wander together in the late afternoon along the box- 
bordered walks while the gentle hostess tells of the 
days of long ago, each shrub recalling some story told 
her in her youth. I remgmber thinking how very for- 
tunate she and I were that as children we liked to 
listen to old tales, and what a treasure house we were 
then acquiring for ourselves without in the least real- 
izing it. 





PATTERSON 


MRS. 


Ill 

Are mockingbirds wiser than the rest of us or are 
they just plain foolish? I came back from Alabama 
with every pair of stockings I had in the world in need 
of that hateful “stitch in time” which I seem consti- 
tutionally unable to give, so this morning I made noble 
resolves to darn every one. It was such a heavenly 
morning that I compromised with myself and decided 
to.take my work out on the side porch where every half 
hour I could knock off for five minutes and look at the 
hillside across the meadow, now a gorgeous flower 
show of nature’s own designing. I was doing quité 
well, though I admit the thirty minutes seemed about 
an hour, but I had the clock so I wouldn’t be led astray,. 
when the mockingbird that nests in the mimosa decided 
this was no time to work. 

Time after time he flung himself in the air, poised 
a minute, and then bursting into most glorious song, 
he just naturally “let go all holts” and fell down, sing- 
ing superbly as he dropped. Such absolute joy I have 
Never beheld in any living creature. 

Naturally I quit work. I felt as if being so indus- 
trious on a spring morning was “worse than a crime— 
it was a mistake,” to quote Talleyrand when he reprov- 
ed Napoleon for murdering the young duke. The time 
to darn stockings is when someone has hurt your feel- 
ings and your tooth aches and you haven’t any money. 
Then one more misery won't count, so it’s better to 
lump them and get through with all of them at once. 
But how can that mockingbird sing while he is falling 
through the air? And. he does it over and over in sheer 
Joy of living. 

So I back to my question: Are mockingbirds 
wiser than the rest of us or are they just plain foolish? 
Personal ly I believe it a very rare and deep wisdom 
when things go well with you to rejoice with all your 
heart as the bird does. 


20 


IV 
Without planning for beauty I achieved it by setting 
out yellow corchorus, the early deep purple flag, and 
the late white spirea, All have flourished and increased 


° MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 





A BEAUTIFUL PLACE—MADE MORE BEAUTIFUL WITH FLOWERING PLANTS 


and are now most beautiful, as I write this, and in full 
bloom at the same time. That combination with the 
addition of pink oxalis would be a lovely dividing line 
between flower-loving neighbors ‘if you live in town. 
To cover the bare ground in between the plants, use 
pink verbena as its massed green leaves are very good 
and it’s a pity not to use them wherever possible. And 
that reminds me, I asked a Southern nurseryman re- 
cently for a list of his best evergreens and I pass it 
on to you:— 

Nandina (which is the most beautiful evergreen that I know). 

Acuba Japonica. 

Pittosporum, which must be protected north of Birmingham, 

Mahonia. 

Evergreen Privets, two sorts, green and golden leaved. 

Then he closes his list with a plant that I have never 
seen, Feijo. It has a purple blossom and green leaves 
with a white lining. 

Vv 

Once more, and please, please, please (each please 
underlined) won't you, when you want shrubs, trees or 
plants, write to the nurserymen advertising in The 
Progressivé Farmer? By doing that you do the nur- 
serymen a good turn as they have plants to sell and 
the more they sell, the bigger and better their nur- 
series will be and the cheaper they can sell their stock. 
In addition, the editors are giving their life work to our 
paper, trying to make it as fine and helpful as possible, 
naturally it has to pay its way and that can be 
done only through the increasing number of business 
firms who advertise—and they can’t be expected to con- 
tinue advertisements unless readers read them and use 
them and buy from them. And finally and mostly, 
you are doing yourself most good of all by writing to 
people who not only have time to answer your letters 
but whose job it is and being a job, they will know 
how to answer you as I frequently do not, glad as I 
am to help when I can. 

It isn’t selfishness on my 
you to send your letters to advertisers. 


yet 





part that makes me ask 
It is kindness, 


Pascwigr yd THINGS I LOVE MOST 
HE. VALLEY” of Virginia is so beauti- 


ful that we are not surprised to have from 
it this list of things that gladden the heart 
of one of its nature-lovers:— 
I love the trilling of a mockingbird on a moonlit 
night. 
I love the glory of the sunrise, 
evening, 
I love to watch the thunder clouds as they grow, 
one upon another, like castles along the horizon, 
I love the vivid flashes of lightning; the grand bass 
tones of the mighty peals of thunder. 
I love the sweet, earthy odors after a shower. 
I love the silvery tinkle of the brook,among the 
violets. 
love the 
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q poe meadow, 
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and the gay colors 
at 


lusty call of the bobwhite across the 


I love to “God's first 
temples.” 
I love the Shenandoah Veiey of Virginia, aa 
LIS 
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wander among the trees, 


in the spring. 
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Are Mockingbirds Wise or Foolish? 


And Some May Hints for Making Dixie “‘A Land of Beauty” 


because I want you to be able to get what 
you want as promptly as possible. 
Vv 


If you are fortunate enough to have a 
bit of woodland near your house, do get 
your husband to fence it in and give it 
to you before he has time to get out pa- 
per and pencil and figure on what he can 
sell the trees for. Make a “nature gar- 
den” out of it and the chances are that 
in a few years it will be the most fasci- 
nating thing you own. If you live where 
rhododendron and flame azaleas will grow 
and specimens are near enough to be trans- 
planted wholesale with only the insignifi- 
cant cost of grubbing them up out of the 
ground where they grow and setting them 


out in your woodland where you want 
them to grow, I envy you and so will 
everyone who admires your completed 


work. The trouble with both rhododen- 
dron and azalea is that they are so ex- 
pensive if bought from nurserymen that 
not every flower lover can afford them 
but if you can just have them for the 
digging, you are one lucky woman. Then 
if in addition you can get dogwood and 
Judas tree, all I can say is that you have- 
n’t any right to be so much luckier than 
the rest of us unless you make the most 
of your luck and utilize it all—and then ask us less for- 
tunate ones to come to see your garden and enjoy the 
fruit of your labors! 

Vil 


I saw an up-and-coming county slogan the other day: 
“A ROSE FOR EVERY FENCE.” 


This world would be a garden of the Lord if that 
slogan could be carried out, but roses must be tended 
if they are to do their best and in these days of rush- 
ing, who has time to attend to fences? If you get 
your children’s faces washed some days, you are doing 
well and deserve praise, don’t you? An equally lovely 
fence covering, which once started will be able to take 
care of itself (or at least it can take care of itself if 
the road men won't cut it down and grub up the roots) 
is an alternate planting of wild white clematis (some- 
times called traveller's joy) and trumpet vine. They 
bloom at the same time and are graceful, juxuriant, 
green clinging vines when out of bloom which roses 
are not, as they are stiff and need constant trimming. 

Of course nothing on earth can touch roses for sheer 
loveliness but I am talking of what will be most prac- 
tical for fence covering along state highways where 
everybody’s business is nobody’s when it comes to 
looking after plantings. 





| a SOMETHING TO READ | 
The “Pulitzer P Prize Awards for 1929 


VERYBODY is interested each year in learning 
E ithe Pulitzer awards made by the authorities of 

Columbia University each spring for the best books 
published in the United States the preceding year. Last 
week the prize winning publications for 1928 were an- 
nounced as follows :— 


$1,000 prize for best American novel—Julia Peterkin, Scar- 
let Sister Mary. 
$1,000 prize for best American biography—Burton J. Hen- 


drick, The Training of An American: The Earlier Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page. 


$1,000 prize for the best volume of verse—Stephen Vincent 
Benet, John Brown’s Body. 


It is a rather remarkable fact that of these three 
prize winning books, the novel is a story of South Caro- 
lina Negro life by a Southern author, the biography 
is of a Southern born American and his early years in 
the South, and the book of verse is a story of the Civil 
War in which the South’s part is portrayed with such 
remarkable fairness and understanding as to leave one 
uncertain from which section the author came. We 
commend all three to our Progressive Farmer readers. 





eS ee Sl ] 
| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK . | 


a 





ATHAN STRAUSS, when asked what had con- 
tributed to his remarkable career, said, “I al- 
ways looked out for the man at the other end of 
the bargain.” Mr. Strauss said that if he got a bad 
bargain himself he could stand it, but he could ntver 
afford to have the man who dealt with him get a, bad 
bargain.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


Eggs Won't Bounce But Prices Will 


‘Since Egg and Poultry Prices Are Better Than a Year Ago Give Old Biddy All the Help You Can 


The Poultry Outlook 
ae prices have hit the bottom and started up 


again. Prices are considerably better than a 

year ago and indications are that good prices 
will continue. It is probable that feed prices will be 
lower than during the past year. Every indication 
leads us to believe that the farm 
flock will pay good dividends if 
proper care and attention are 
given. 

Save Good Hens.—It is likely 
that there will be an unusually 
heavy demand for layers this fall 
and winter and it will be difficult 
to purchase good stock at reason- 
able prices. Because poultry meat 
prices have been so good this year, 
many farm flocks have been culled 
or sold out closer than they should be. While. it is a 
temptation to sell hens when good prices are offered, 
let tis.not forget that supply and demand make the 
price and the supply is getting shorter just now while 
the demand is increasing. High prices will, of course, 
tend to decrease consumption. It will pay, however, to 
keep all worth while hens for summer and fall pro- 
duction. 

Continue Feeding for Eggs.—While we have re- 
peatedly advised against the common practice of reduc- 
ing if not eliminating mash feeds during the spring 
and summer, many still do it. There is good profit in 
summer and fall eggs if good production is obtained. 
With good care, hens should produce well if properly 
cared for. Feed as regularly and the same rations that 
are given in the winter with the exception that the 
quantity of scratch grain should be reduced.» Layers 
will not eat too much mash feed. Have oyster shell 
before hens all the time and above all, in summer have 
a constant supply of fresh water before hens all the 
while. 

Keep Quarters Comfortable—Now that the hot, 
dry season is here, we must make every effort to sec 
that our hens are as comfortable as possible. They 
should be given a clean, dry, cool place to scratch and 
roost. Ventilators on at least two sides of the house 
should be open. Mites must be kept down if hens are 
to be contented and do well. Clean, sanitary yards 
should be supplied. Yards should be plowed occasion- 
ally and green crops should be kept coming on so that 
hens will have green feeds every day in the year. 

Milk Valuable——Milk in any form is an excellent 
feed for poultry of all ages at all times. Recently I 
visited farms where the hogs got all the milk and 
the chickens none. Records show that milk is worth 
more or will return more profit fed to chickens than 
when fed to hogs. In some localities buttermilk or 
skimmilk can be obtained at a reasonable rate from 
creameries, cheese factories, or ice cream plants. It is 
an economical feed and can well be supplied when prices 
are right. Give layers all they will drink. 

Care of Nest.—There is a tendency for farm hens 
to lay in the fields, 
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J. H. WOOD 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


means loss and besides often encourage the egg eating 
habit among hens. Eggs will be worth approximately 3 
cents or more each by the time this article is published. 
Let us make every effort to encourage hens to do their 
best and then gather all the eggs that are laid. 


Conditioning.—It is not a bad plan to give layers 
Epsom salts twice a month in the summer. One pound 
of salts to each 100 grown hens is the dosage. Dissolve 
the salts in water, then use enough dry mash to take 
up the solution. 

Summer Care of Layers.—1. Cull undesirables 
but keep all good hens. 

2. Feed scratch grain sparingly but mash heavily. 

3. Have green stuff, oyster shell, and fresh water 
available at all times. 

4. Furnish clean, cool, mite-free houses and clean, 
sanitary ranges. 

5. Keep nests clean and well padded. 

The Young Stock.—The present young stock will 
be next year’s money makers. Time and effort exerted 
now will pay dividends next winter. The best layers 
will be the ones that grow off the fastest and are free 
from deformities, disease, and parasites. 


Cull Constantly—As with hens, every inferior 
pullet should be marketed at once. A weak individual 
is a breeding ground for diseases and parasites that 
will trouble the whole flock if once started. Regardless 
of the breeding or cost, weak individuals should be dis- 
posed of. All except cockerels needed for breeding 
should be disposed of. Prices are dropping and fryers 
should be sold when weighing from 1% to 2 pounds. Do 
not allow them to get so large that they must be sold as 
stags at a low price. The same caution given for hens 
is repeated, however. Do not sell good strong pullets 
that would make good layers next fall and winter. 


Keep Young Stock Growing.—The best winter 
flocks of pullets are those that have developed con- 
stantly and regularly through the summer. Sanitary 
surroundings are necessary for healthy development. 
It was once thought that chickens could be kept under 
the most unsanitary conditions successfully. 
however, we know that clean houses, runs, etc., are 
necessary if strong, clean, disease- and parasite-free 
birds are desired. Worms are spread by flies, dirty 
surroundings, and contaminated soil. The old flock is 
often the source of supply. For this reason young 
stock should not be allowed to range with or near the 
old flock. 

A good clean range and an abundance of proper feed 
are two necessary requirements for healthy, strong pul- 
let development. Good shade should be available. Did 
you ever notice that chickens seldom range in the sun 
during the hot part of day? It is too hot and chickens 
must have an abundance of cool, clean shade. While 
growing stock should have some growing mash, scratch 


Today, 


grain should be fed in abundance. 
in good flesh at all times. The scratch grain makes 
flesh and fat. Lime from oyster shell or other sources 
is essential for digestion and bone building. 

To those having only white corn, or white cornmeal, 
we would insist that an abundance of young, tender 
green feed be available at all times. Alfalfa or other 
legume hay can be fed to good advantage also. If the 
shanks (legs) of young stock look pale or white we 
would suggest obtaining some yellow corn to feed with 
the white corn. : 

As with hens, water is most essential. A chicken 
will die from lack of water many days earlier than 
from being without food. Old, contaminated waters 
slimy containers will not be relished or consumed like 
fresh, cool water in clean containers: Water is one of 


‘the cheapest yet most essential feeds. 


Thousands of good young stock are destroyed eath 
year in the South by wild and. domesticated animals, 
Every effort should be made to eliminate this logs, 
Roosting quarters that will keep out such animals 
should be available for young stock. When chickens 
are confined at night they should be turned out at day- 
light. Chickens do most of their ranging and exercise 
in the South early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. 

As suggested in these columns recently, it pays to 
feed sulphur ta young stock as well as old. We would 
suggest using one-half pound of sulphur to each 10 
pounds of mash. Try sulphur and see the difference 
in your flock next fall. 

Now that the incubation and brooding season is 
about over, every effort should be made to preserve 
the equipment for future use. 


Watch Out for Lice 


URING hot weather poultry are more likely 

to be infested by lice, mites, and other para- 

sites. Use preventive measures and combat lice 
when they are present as suggested in the following 
paragraphs :— 


Body Lice.—Chicken lice are small insects that’ 


live and breed on the fowl. Their eggs are laid at the 
base of the feathers mostly in the fluff and below the 
vent. Lice feed on the scales at the base of the 
feathers. 


Treatment.—There are three common methods of controlling 
lice; namely, by dusting, dipping, and greasing. The dust- 
ing method consists of dusting the bird thoroughly with some 
good louse powder. A good homemade powder can be made as 
follows: Take 4% pint crude carbolic acid, % quart gasoline, 
2% pounds plaster of Paris, and mix slowly and thoroughly. 
Pass this mixture through mosquito wire screen and allow 
to dry for several hours. Powder may be applied by using 
a can with perforated top. Care should be taken to get 
powder well into feathers in all sections. A box of the dust 


‘in the poultry house where the birds can wallow will aid 


materially in keeping down lice. 

Sodium fluoride may be purchased quite reasonably at 
any drug store. Apply a small pinch to the skin below the 
vent and under each wing. Do not allow it to get in 4 
cut or scratch. 

Dipping Poultry.—Chickens may be dipped in a 5 per cent 
solution of some good disinfectant to control lice. A good 
dip may be made by using 1 ounce of sodium fluoride toa 
gallon of water, One 
pound will be sufti- 
cient for 300 hens. 





barns, under build- 
ings, or in some 
out - of - the- way 
place where eggs 
spoil or hen gets 
broody and hatches 
them. If the reg- 

ular nests are well 
placed (in shade 
and semi-dark) and 
free from mites, 
hens will not be like- 
ly to lay outside. If 
nest is in the sun 
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TO STERILIZE 


When dipping chick- 
ens, take the feet m 
one hand and_ the 
head in the other. 
Place the fingers over 
eyes and nostrils and 
hold chicken’s mouth 
shut and dip two oF 
three times, being 
sure that solution 
reaches the skin. 
Dipping should not be 
done on cold, cloudy 
days nor late in the 
afternoon. 
Greasing.—Mix mer 
curic ointment with 
an equal amount (by 
weight) of vaseline 








or is full of mites, 
naturally the hens 
will seek better lo- 
cations. If hens 
have had regular 
nests during the 
year they will con- 
tinue to use them 
during the summer 
if conditions are 
right. At this sea- 
son we are apt to 
forget about keep- 
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PACK EGGS - 











WITH AT LEAST TWO 
INCHES OF WATER- 


and apply a portion 
about the size a 
English pea to skit 
about two inches Dé 
low the vent. If all 
chickens are treated 
at one time a_single 
application will last 
for several months. 

Depluming Mite. 
—This very smal 
mite eats the feath- 
ers off close to the 
skin, usually on the 
head and neck, but 
sometimes on other 


sections. 





QOCOVER AND 
SET IN COOL PACE 











| 
ing the nest well THOROWG LY A, 
supplied with pad- le Sb Lf EMO DOWN ean FOL UTION 
ding. Unpadded STEAM UP QUICKLY IF YOU WANT TO PRESERVE EGGS IN WATERGLASS 
nests will cause The time to preserve eggs for home use is when eggs are cheapest. Egg prices are thought to have hit the bottom about the last 


broken eggs which 


of April, but we thought we'd publish this anyway so you’d know what to do if they should happen to drop again, And even now they 
are cheaper than they should be next fall. 


Treatment. — Dip @ 
sodium fluoride &§ 
for lice, or grease the 
infested parts Ww! 
lard or vaseline. 


Chickens should be 
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Latest Type Umbrella Tent. Erects in 
3 minutes. Fine waterproofed khaki ma- 
terial; gives full protection in stormiest 
weather. Shelters several people—saves hotel 
bills—insures privacy from crowds. Ward’s 
BS price saves you at least $15. 


All Steel Table and Chairs, easily 
folded into compact unit. Olive green, 
with orange trimmings. Strong, light, du- 
rable, sanitary. Ordinary price, usually 
over $14. Ours under $10. 
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eds New camping equipment makes camping easier. Equip at a saving of 
¥3 to Y2 ordinary prices. One-third of America buys this thrifty way. 





bly at 
ow the 
t in a 


‘r cent 
! -¥ HAT are your plans?. .. Hunting? Fishing? 
ro Camping in the open, on a cross-country 
s 4 —~ N . - 
hens tour? Everything you need for the trip you can — Genuine Prentiss~Wab- 
cet get from Montgomety Ward & Co. ata big saving. <1 Auto Camp Stove. 
” h ¢ : . t > Burns vaporized gasoline. 
‘= See articles in anyone of hundreds of Ward’s retail Asse tank supplies fuel. 
2 : Fo into compact case. 
stores throughout the country or see them in the pysiicsland safe. Quicker 


catalogue. Study the suggestions on this page. beating than ordinary 
Bech ; a ‘ stoves. Specially priced at 
ach item an exceptional value. Each gives youa less than $4. 


$250,000,000 annual business enables us to buy 
enormous quantities at a time; our savings by this 
method are passed on to you. 

Now consider that every purchase must please 
the customer, or his money is refunded. Also 
that orders are shipped the same day received. 
Then remember that Ward’s customers, today, 
total ten million—one out of every three in the 
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being 
vie big advantage in price over the cost of similar ar- United States—and you see why it will pay you to 
wee buy your outfit from Ward’s. If you haven’t a copy 
in the of our latest Spring and Summer catalogue, write 
. mer: LunchSet, with Carrying ticles elsewhere. Yet these are buta few from some our nearest branch house for your free copy, today. 
a Case of enameled fabric 40,000 items of Ward mérchandise, all priced 
a ape enna wi” to bring you substantial savings. 
of a8 _ og page ot How we. can make such low prices for eee ee A ry Pa 
bs for traveling baz. Our price standard high quality, is extremely simple. bundle. Extremely comfort- : 
ui b pee Mle a= We buy from the maker direct. Sell to the python Mee | | 
ingle user direct. Only one small profit in be- braced—sturdily built. Thick, ; 
las : warm mattress. Ordinarily 
ths. tween, instead of several over $16. Ward's price less 
“— the usual way. Further, a than $10, i 
ahs MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. iF 
the loa sane Sheen eet caddies Si RADIO BROADCAST-Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Hour-News, Home Hints, 
n the erating Hundreds of Retail Stores and Nine Great Mail Features, Music—every day except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, KY W-KFKx, , 
but See omaets at Chicago, ene mee | Gr, Stee Raid KSTP, WSB, KOA, KWK, WMC, KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, WOW, 
ther es. ete ee WFAA, WHAS, at 12 noon Central Daylight Time, or 1 p. m. Eastern Daylight Time. 
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ON DAY : Mas 27 —A 
should never be wetted. 


soot stain 


Cover with 


salt and brush off with a stiff brush. Re- 
peat until stain vanishes. 

Tuesday, May 28.— 

Cotton tears more 


easily than linen and 
with a dull sound, 
the edges curling up 
as the fabric is. torn. 
Linen tears with a 
smooth edge and 
with a shrill sound. 
Linen when rubbed 
with a damp cloth 
will remain smooth 
but cotton roughs up. 

Wednesday, May 29.—Have you ever 
thought of using the marble top of your 
discarded or unused old-fashioned “cen- 
ter table” in your kitchen? It is a won- 
derful substitute for a porcelain top—an 
ever ready pastry board. Hot dishes do 
not harm it, and it is easily kept. 

Thursday, May 30.—Why not try this 
breakfast dish today? To an egg well 
beaten add one cup of milk. - Dip pieces 
of stale bread or biscuits into this and 
fry in butter until a golden brown. 

Friday, May 31.—When you are clean- 
ing vegetables, why not do it outdoors? 
Take a pair of scissors along and while 
in the garden cut the tops from the rad- 
ishes, carrots, etc. Have a chair under a 
tree in the back yard and sit there while 
you shell peas and scrape those tiny new 
potatoes and carrots. The fresh air is 
good for the nerves and is a wonderful 
rest for you after gathering the vegeta- 
bles. 

Saturday, 





N. HUTT 


MRS. W. 


June 1.—If plates are heated 
before pies are put on them. the under 
crust will not get soggy. It is the hot 
pie on a cold plate which produces a 
sweat and makes the pie soggy. 
Sunday, June 
“Roses by the garden -wall, 
Poppies red and lillies tall, 


Bobolinks and robins—all 
Tell that June is here. 
“Mornings fragrant, clear, and cool, 
Dragon-flies by wayside pool, 
Children, ‘tired to death’ of school— 
Tell that June is here.” 

nian - “i = ‘ ial 

, y 

ELIZABETH’S TROUSSEAU 
UNE time is wedding time” sang 


Elizabeth as she packed her trousseau 
away in her nice new cedar chest until 
the afternoon of her trousseau tea when 
she planned to show all of her lovely 
things to her most intimate friends. 










Perhaps you would like to know what 
she included in her 
trousseau for she 
considered it a very 
practical collection 
of clothes and lin- 
ens. 


She had four 
simple house 
dresses; one made 
of dainty pink and 
white checked ging- 
ham, two gaily fig- 
ured cotton broad- 
cloth, and one fig- 
ured linene. Then 
there were two af- 
ternoon frocks for 
wear in the hot af- 
ternoons when she 
dressed for the 
brand-new hus- 
band; one of these 
was made of flesh 
voile and the other 
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LIVER MADE THE 


On a diet consisting of whole milk, 
ered completely from a severe attack of 
same diet minus liver. Liver, which 


gandy. Of street dresses she had only 
three but these she expected to wear to 
church also; one was a dear little wash- 
able silk, one a lovely figured flat crepe, 
and the third and prettiest of all was a 
Byrd blue chiffon. For parties she plan- 
ned to use her wedding dress of white 
crepe de chine which was made very sim- 
ple and sleeveless. 

Her underwear was as practical as her 
dresses and included two pairs of rayon 
teddies, a pair of crepe de chine, and two 
pairs of voile; three slips, one of crepe 
de chine and two of nainsook; three bras- 
sieres, one of silk and the other two of 
cotton; and three nightgowns, one each 
of crepe de chine, rayon, and voile. 


Of shoes she had one dressy pair of 
black satin, one pair for wear around the 
house, and a pair for general wear to 
town and to church. Then she had a 
white pair to wear with her light dresses 
and a pair of bedroom shoes to match 
her kimono which was was a lovely shade 
of rose. 

She had planned her linens for the lit- 
tle home to which she and Frank were 
going when they returned from their trip. 
The house had two bedrooms, a living 
room, dining room, breakfast nook, 
kitchen, bath, and sun porch. So of lin- 
ens she had eight sheets, four pairs of 
pillow slips, four spreads, two white 
table cloths, a-dozen dinner size napkins, 
four luncheon sets, one dozen hand tow- 
els, one dozen bath towels, six guest. tow- 
els, two bath mats, six dresser scarfs, 
three buffet sets, six centerpieces of vari- 
ous sizes, a half dozen odd doilies, and a 
dozen dish towels. 

Elizabeth had made all of her trous- 
seau and so she was very proud of it, and 
looked forward with much joy to using it. 


Editor’s Note.—We shall be glad to fur- 


nish wedding suggestions to anyone who 
sends us a request. Address Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, Editor, Woman’s Department, The 


Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


A SHOWER FOR THE BRIDE | 


YOU are all familiar with the > lex 
saying—‘‘In the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love,” and 





also 


ree 


some pure iron, 
anemia. 
stimulated the cure, is rich in copper, 
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Courtesy Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
DIFFERENCE 


and liver, 
His litter mate, 


the rat at the right recov- 
at the left, received the 


that June brings the usual number of 
birds. Showers belong to June and so do 
the brides. 


So why not give a shower for the 
bride in your community? <A miscellan- 
eous shower is best for then any gift is 
appropriate. 

A nice way to invite the guests is to 
write an informal note to the friends and 
relatives of the bride whom you wish to 
honor. Just tell them you are giving a 
shower in her honor and ask them to 
come and if possible to send their gifts 
the day before. 

When the gifts have all arrived place 
as many as possible in a box which you 
have made to look as much like a chest 
as possible. Place the chest in the center 
of the dining room table and around it 
arrange some cut flowers. The gifts 
which are too large to go into the chest, 
put in a big package to be given to the 
bride when the chest is presented. 


As soon as the guests arrive have a 
contest to create a lot of interest. The fol- 
lowing is an interesting one :— 


Automobile Contest 


Not young, the letter “S,” and a city? 
(Oldsmobile.) 

A boy in livery? (Paige.) 

Something boiled gently, the letter “E,” and 
one who makes bread? (Studebaker.) 

To penetrate and a weapon? (Pierce Arrow.) 

In an airplane? (Overland.) 

A celestial body? (Star.) 

To elude? (Dodge.) 

To cross a stream? (Ford.) 

A boy’s name and a state of health? 
well.) 

Something used in 


(Max- 


winter? (Cole.) 

Then provide each guest with a pencil 
and paper and have them write a favorite 
recipe for the bride’s cookbook. , 

For refreshments serve strawberry gel- 
atine molded in hearts, with whipped 
cream and angel food cake. It is nice 
to serve the refreshments from the dining 
room table and after everyone has finished 
present the chest with its treasure to the 
bride. 





=> and getting it, 


—Courtesy Lewis & Valentine Co. 


YOU THIS RESIDENCE WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL PLANTINGS BECAUSE NATIVE STONE IS UTILIZED IN 
MANY A FARM HAS STONE THAT COULD BE USED IN HOME BUILDING. 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSE, 
WIFE 


F YOU find your taste for housekeep. 

ing is getting stale, try reviving your 
interest in it by buying some of these 
new books. 








With springtime here you can whe 
your appetite with The Book of Gree 
Vegetables, by Gold and Gilbert. 


Everyday Foods, by Harris and Lacey; 
Hows and Whys of Cooking, by Halli.’ 
day and Noble; Food and Its Preparation, 
by Dowd and Jamison, are especially 
good books for the inexperienced house. 
wife. 

If you are planning to entertain, Table 
Setting and Service, by Lutes and Tabk 
Service and Decoration, by Gunn, will 
help you. 

For your spring and summer picnic 
you will find Seven Hundred Sandwiches, 
by Cowles, useful. 

Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, by Thom, and Your Growing Child, 
by Bruce, are ‘excellent books for moth. 
ers. 


If you are learning to sew or want to 
learn to sew be sure to get Clothing Com 
struction, by Brown & Others, or Cloth 
ing: Fundamental Problems, by Jordan 


The House and Its Care, by Matthews 
will inspire you to spring house-cleaning. 


Canning, Preserving, and Jelly Making, 
by Hill, will help you to fill your shelves 
with good things to eat. 


Art in Home and Clothing, by Trill 
ing and Williams is another useful book 


These books may be purchased through 
any reliable book dealer and are moderate 
in pricee MARGARET GALLAWAY, 


Agricultural and Home Economics 


Librarian, University of Arkansas. 


Editor’s Note.—If you will send us a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope we shall be 
glad to furnish you the price list of the 
above mentioned books, also tell you where 
you can get them. Address Mrs. W. N. 








Hutt, The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman. 

COURTESY 

——E -_ ——— EE — —— 

“Hail, ye mnath, sweet courtesies of life, 


for smooth do ye make the road of it.”— 
Sterne, 


ECENTLY, I overheard the story of 
a young lad applying for a positiot 
because of the “How 
do you do, Sir?” with which he 
addressed an elderly official of 
a big corporation. 

. “You see,” the 
man who engaged 
the courteous young 
chap explained, “0 
many young me 
are not properly 
attentive to those 
who are older. That 
young man’s cout 
tesy was genuine 
It’s true,’’ he 
quoted, “that 
‘acorns of courtesy 
in business usually 
develop into oaks 
of financial f 
turn’.” 


Teachers ai 
parents, alike, n 
to take time ® 
think and_ teath 
courtesy. If such 
habits are i 
cated in boys 
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May 25, 1929 

‘rls while they are still in the plastic, 
just- -around-the-corner-from-babyhood age 
they will, in all probability, carry these 
habits through life. 

It is generally agreed that courtesy is 
indeed a most desirable quality to de- 
yelop in children, but parents and teach- 
ers who expect their children to be 
thoughtful of others must remember that 
courtesy begets courtesy. They must set 
an example of courtesy. Is it not true 
that we often save our most courteous, 
gracious selves for our friends and ac- 
quaintances outside the home? Husbands 
and wives often speak to each other and 
to their children in a way they would not 
think of speaking to a stranger. How 
foolish! HELEN GREGG GREEN. 
















Mrs. Hoover saw it and was so charmed 
with its trim squares of blue and white 
and its thousands of perfectly set stitches 
that she had it duplicated as a wedding 
gift for her son. 

At the time of President Hoover's elec- 
tion Mrs. Murray recalled reading this 
story and she determined to repeat it as 
an inaugural gift to the new first lady of 
the land. And so the old family quilting 
frame was once more put to work. 

But Mrs. Murray inherited more than 
quilt patterns from her pioneer grand- 
mother; she received from her an in- 
grained sense of thrift and carefulness 
and has learned how to work with mate- 
rials at hand. Accordingly she made the 
quilt shown here out of the sixteen empty 
flour bags. Six of them she dyed a rich 
Yale blue. Eleven hundred yards of thread 
was used in the quilting. 

The finished’ quilt, which measures 7 x 
8 feet, she sent to Mrs. Hover with her 
greetings to take its place among the 
colonial furnishings of the White House 











A Sympathetic Listener 

WOMAN who can listen quietly 
4 to the views of others, even 
though she may not herself agree, 
has learnt much; for those who 
help most, who understand best 
and who feel deepest, are 
often those who say least. 
4 


4 


MRS. MURRAY DISPLAYING HER GIFT TO “FIRST LADY OF THE LAND” 


Mrs. J. L. Murray, of McLean County, Illinois, has presented to Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
an old-fashioned quilt made out of flour bags of a design which Mrs. Hoover so admired 
that she sent one to her son as a wedding gift several years ago. Mrs. Murray was known 


during the World War as the ‘ 
of men’s old shirts. 





MRS. HOOVER GETS FLOUR 
BAG QUILT AS GIFT 


NE of the most unique and historical 

quilts ever made has just been com- 
pleted by Mrs. J. L. Murray, McLean 
County, Illinois, and sent by her to Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, as an inauguration gift. 
Mrs. Murray made the quilt out of 16 
empty flour bags. 

The history of the quilt is a long one 
and goes back a hundred years into the 
Pioneer d: iys of Illinois. Margaret Pack- 
ard, Mrs. Murray’s grandmother, was 
born in McLean County in 1828. She 
few up to be one of the foremost quilt- 
rs in the state. 





One of the granddaughters, now Mrs. 
Murray, became herself a quilter and in- 
herited many of Grandma Packard’s pre- 
Cious quilting patterns. A few years ago 
she read in a paper about an old colonial 
quilt which Mrs. Hoover, wife of the 
then Secretary of Commerce, admired. 

This quilt had been made nearly a cen- 
tury ago by two New England sisters for 
the wedding outfit of one of them. It 
has been handed down from generation to 
Seneration and five years ago was ex- 


hibited in W ashington. 


‘Shirt Tail Lady” because of the unique things she made out 


It is to these women that men instinc- 
tively turn, as men will, when in trouble, 
knowing that even if they cannot find 
help, at least they shall be understood. 

Tact, too, is one of woman’s graces. A 
little tact together with a quiet gentle 
manner, soft words, uttered in a slow 
cultured voice, will, time and again, turn 
the scales in her direction better than 
all the other’ powers-that-be put to-, 
gether. The understanding, tactful’ 
woman has a loveliness of her own, not to 
be confused with ordinary beauty; and 
maybe her soul shines out from behind 
ordinary features. Wherever she goes 
her presence is felt. She is happy, pop- 
ular, and beloved. 


Satterns and fashions 


| apne of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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esly [cai galvanized roof has, as as 
as we can determine, ever been destroyed 
hy by this cause. Furthermore, sparks from 
ft adjacent buildings burn themselves out 
2%. harmlessly on roofs of galvanized sheets. 

















ce Galvanized sheet roofs and siding, in ’ 
* addition, serve to blanket fires and to 

confine them to the building in which 
iz. they start. 
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If your farm buildings are not now so 
protected; if you are one of those to whom = 
|. fire and lightning are likely to present 
i their next bill, we urge you to protect + 
é with-galvanized sheets immediately. ;* 


* 










* <The booklet “Steel Roofing—Its Use and» - 
«* Application” will give complete informa? + 
'* tion. Write the Sheet. Steel Trade 
Extension. Committee, Terminal Tower® . 


(ea 
A Building, Cléevéland: Ohio. 
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GALVANIZE D SHEETS . 
Protect against lightning | 
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BEING A DAUGHTER 


EING a daughter's not an easy thing— 

The sort of daughter that I'd like to be; 

Unselfish, patient, always quick to bring 
The comfort needed; keen enough to see 
The longings hard to guess at, and fulfill them, 
The loneliness and the fears, and still them. 








Being a daughter’s not an easy thing— 

I’ve always really wanted my own way. 

And so it’s hard to keep remembering 

That what seems right and good to us today, 

To older minds brings horror and alarm, 

Although it may not have a bit of harm! 

Being a daughter’s not an easy thing— 

Putting aside rebellion, eagerness; 

For, though some days I long to have my 

fling, 

I know that the old path of loveliness, 

Of quietness and calm, sweet dignity, 

Is better than those roads more gay to see. 

Being a daughter’s not an easy thing— 

The sort of daughter that I'd like to be; 

To share my rose, keep to myself the sting, 

And show a face of calm serenity; 

Being a daughter—it’s a task severe, 

But it’s my favorite choice of a career! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies, in 
Woman's Home Companion. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


YJ Oh my! how hungry the judges 

were after reading the letters in the 
Teens and Twenties contest, “What Is 
Your Favorite Dessert for Sunday Din- 
ner; How Do You Make It?” To Miss 
Louise Hogue, of Cass County, Texas, 
they awarded the first prize of $3 and to 
Miss Ellen Peevy of McLennan County, 
Texas, they awarded the second prize 


of $2. 











First Prize Letter 
tye dessert that I like best for Sunday 
dinner is whipped gelatine with fruit 
and whipped cream. Besides the fact that 
it is very delicious, there are several rea- 
sons why I especially like this dessert. 

It is the most easily prepared and most 
attractive dish that I know of. If we go 
to Sunday school and church on Sunday 
we do not have time to prepare an elabor- 
ate dessert. Also gelatine is a light des- 
sert. Usually we have a heavy noonday 


meal on Sunday and if it is followed by ~ 


a rich dessert we are too sluggish and 
lazy to enjoy the afternoon. 

A good gelatine dessert is strawberry 
loaf. For our family of eight we dissolve 
two packages of strawberry flavored gela- 
tine in a quart of boiling water. Put in 
a cool place and when it begins to harden 
whip it with an egg beater until it is the 
consistency of whipped cream. Fold in 
two cups of whipped cream and one quart 
of fresh strawberries halved. Pour into a 
mold and let it harden. Serve in slices. 

Canned peaches are good in lemon gela- 
tine, either whipped or not. Of course 
other fruits and other flavors of gelatine 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—(Goprriant. 1929, by 











“I was scared I’d get licked when 
Mama saw where the nail tore my pants, 
but the place bled so much I guess she 
was scared to lick me on it.” 

“I guess I got the right answer if there 
is tuelve ounces in a square foot, but Pug 
says he figured sixteen,” 








—Courtesy N. C. Extension Service. 


THEY BELIEVE IN PLENTY OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
This float prepared by 4-H members of the Mapleview Club of Rockingham County, N. C., 
won first prize in the recent jubilee. The young ladies are portraying the healthful proper- 


ties of fruits and vgetables in the diet. 
an education and a delight to the children. 


may be substituted, depending on what 
you have handy and your taste. Nuts, 
marshmallows, or baked apples may also 
be used. Making gelatine desserts af- 
fords ample opportunity for proving your 
originality. LOUISE HOGUE. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Names and counties are given:— 
Georgia 
Dickie Culbreath, Campbell; Annie L. Riley, 
Clarke; Mary Ruth Thompson, Whitfield; 
Clara Lea Bentley,.Walton; Eloise Grimsley, 
Hancock; Voncile Ellis, Milton; Maude W. 
Bateman, Washington; Myrtle Lynn, Harris; 
Margaret Sue Pitts, Bryan; Marjorie Fielder, 
Clayton. 
Alabama 


Obeira White, Jackson; Fannie MacSalter, 


Miss Myrtie Keller, home agent, says the float was 


Conecuh; Mayme Williams, Choctaw; Mildred 
Hosmer, Tuscaloosa; Mary Jones, Marion; 
Lucile Upchurch, Clay; Mrs. I. S. Cooper, 
Jackson; Bessie Henley, Covington; Julia 
Murray, Calhoun; Mrs. Edgar Evans, Walker; 
Avalee Stanford, Marion. 


| WHAT IS A HOME DEMON.- | 
STRATION AGENT? 


N a handbook of extension work pub- 
lished by one of the states the fol- 
lowing word picture is given for a home 
demonstration agent :— 
“A successful home demonstration 
agent has facts at her finger tips, 
sunshiné in her face, the courage of 
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The newest and most attractive dresses are those made up in the fascinating cotton 


prints. 


3000—Figured pique is used for this sim- 
ple little summer dress. Contrast- 
ing colored lawn forms the collar and 
jabot. This is an ideal dress for 
house wear or general everyday wear. 
English prints, gingham, percale, or 
any cotton material would be suit- 
able. This pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 34 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


3222—The wise mother makes her small 
daughter’s dresses like this printed 
percale that hangs loose from the 
shoulders. The Peter Pan collar 
with small tie adds a smart finish- 
ing touch. Any of the new cotton 
prints or tub silks would be both 
pretty and serviceable. You can get 
this pattern in sizes 1, 2, and 4 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 


Here are three dress patterns that would be especially smart. 


material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2810—Fashioned of the new printed mate- 
rial, this sleeveless dress reflects the 
latest style in summer dresses. Hand- 
kerchief linen, figured pique, tub- 
fast broadcloth, or tub silk can be 
used with contrasting material for 
belt, binding of -sleeves, and collar. 
This pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 2% 
yards of 39-inch material with %4 
yard of 39-inch contrasting. 

723—This charming little transfer border 
for children’s clothes or curtains in- 
cludes three yards of each border. 
The section of the band with the 
girl, which is 10% by 7% inches, is 
repeated ten times. The flower band 
is 2 inches wide. 
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ed 


conviction in her heart, sand in her 
shoes, and steel in her backbone, 
which she uses as a lever to pry pes- 
simistic plodders and organized oppo- 
sition out of the path of progress.” 


s 


Because it saw 





RIDDLES 


HY did the cornfield? 
the cricket-bat. 

If ten soldiers march past two officers, 
what time of day does it represent? Ten past 
two. 

Why is a trumpet the most good tempered 
of all instruments? It will take a blow from 
anyone. 

What is the difference between an old coat 
and a recruit for the army? One is worn out 
and the other is sworn in. 

Why are bells most disobedient? 
they won’t keep still when they’re 
(told). 

What is the worst thing you could do toa 
farmer? Tread on his corn. 


| A TONGUE TWISTER | 


HEN a twister a twisting will twist; 
For the twisting of his twist, he doth 
three times untwist; 
But if one of the twines of the twist do un- 
twist; 
The twine 
twine. 
Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 
He twirls with the twister, the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twisted, the twines of the 
twine 
He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining, before in a twine, 
As twines were untwisted, he now doth un- 
twine; 
’Twixt the twain intertwining a twine more 
between, 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the 
twine. 


| IF I HAD BEEN | 
& 


GUESS if I had been a tree, 

Instead of being what I be, 

I wouldn’t stand in any park 
Where men and maidens come to spark. 
I’d probably have been at most 
A sort of handy hitching post, 

And never scattered blossoms on 
Some lady’s path or rich man’s lawn. 








Because 
tolled 








that untwisteth, untwisteth the 








I guess if I had been a board, 

I’d never got for my reward 

A satin finish. I'd have been 

A board to keep the warmth within 

Or weather out. Or, like as not, 

I’d come in handy in some spot 

Where men store grain or men put coal 
And need a board to plug a hole. 


I guess if I’d been either one, 

I guess more good I would have done 

Than if I’d been a kind of king, 

But not much use for anything 

Because, if I can have my way, 

Can have my choice and have my say, 

I’d rather cover up a hole 

Than never help a single soul. 
—Douglas Malloch. 


— 
AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—<$Pivshers Syndicate 







































“I was goin’ to the show last night, but 
Pa wanted to write his last will an’ tes- 


_ tament and I had to show him how 


wanted it fixed.” 

“A woman don’t know what sufferm 
is until she tries to set an’ entertam swe 
callers when she knows her beans are 


»” 


scorchin’. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 
By REV.S.W HOLLAND DD 


Pumpkins on Paper 
| ae spring I indulge in seed catalogs, 

The pumpkins and roses that are 
raised on paper ‘dazzle me. Watermel- 
ons grow larger in books than they do in 
the average field. 
Onions look finer and 
smell sweeter as 
they appear under 
the magic of four 
color printing. 

Yet, who would 
not have his dreams 
exceed his ability to 
perform? Mount 
Everest is the most 
alluring mountain in 
the world largely from the fact that it 
has not yet been scaled. That which we 
may completey attain loses a part of its 


charm. 
177 

Is there any greater failure than to 
succeed in something of no value? 

Only little souls are satisfied with small 
accomplishments. Some artists in the 
time of Raphael were satisfied to paint 
one face, but Raphael burned to paint the 
Creation upon the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. While lesser sculptors were carv- 
ing ugly gargoyles, content with their 
wages and bread, Angelo was willing to 
go without bread in his eagerness to finish 
his Moses. 

A lad had a bantam hen. The size of 
her eggs disappointed him. He took an 
ostrich egg and hung in front of her 
nest. Upon the egg he wrote, “Keep 
your ey@ upon this and do your best.” He 
was using the psychology of the seed cata- 
log publisher. 

177 


When Christ spoke the Beatitudes, he 
quoted largely from the olden Hebrew 
writers. In two thousand years no man 
has had the temerity toy say that he had 
in his character climbed to the moral 
and spiritual heights of the Beatitudes. 
Because they are beyond us, and gleam 
like sun-crowned mountains above us, we 
keep trying to become more nearly per- 
fect. 

Someone might say, “Why not make 
the pictures in the seed book from actual 
photographs?” Who would want to raise 
cucumbers if what hg saw in seed cata- 





J. W. HOLLAND 


logs resembled the little, warty, bitter | 


things that he so often raises? No, there 
is a deep wisdom in making the objects 
of human ambition so perfect. We strive 
for perfect, not for faulty things. 


|e | i 

There is a philosophy current in the 
world which advocates pulling down hu- 
man ideals to the level of the average 
attainment of mankind. Nothing could be 
more foolish. Because we are “born a 
little lower than the angels,” is no reason 
for giving up to our animality. 

Someone wrote, “A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s heaven for?” 

So, I turn over the pages of the seed 
catalog and secretly thank the seed house 
man for showing me what a cucumber 
might become; for the perfection of roses 
that I cannot grow; for potatoes that 
never have been on land or table; for 
flowers that riot in colors in the midst of 
a weedless Eden on paper. 

Led on by the alluring pictures, I shall 
Spade up my ground and try all over 
again! 





r—— 
| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


i <4 Reported by Our Readers | 


ENESIS 1:3—And God said, Let 

there be light; and there was light. 
(An Old Testament favorite in our recent 
questionnaire.) 





John 15:7—If you abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
(A New Testament favorite in our recent 








































FISHER BODY J 


STYLE AND VALUE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


| for Chevrolet as for Cadillac 


FISHER BODY Construction 
is WOOD and STEEL 


Fisher Body givestoChevrolet, 
body value which, outside of 
the Fisher Body group, is found 
only in cars costing a great 
deal more. This is true, also, 
of every other General Motors 
car, all of which are equipped 
with Body by Fisher. (In the 
average closed Fisher Body, 
there are about 200 wood parts 
requiring in their preparation, 
before assembly, about 1200 
separate operations. { Fisher, 
and Fisher alone, is able 
through its huge organization, 


enormous production and un- 


paralleled resources, to build 
these superior wood-and-steel 
bodies with such economy as to 
make them possibleinthelower 
priced car groups. { For it is 
well to know that Fisher 
employs the same basic prin- 
ciple of body construction for 
Chevrolet as for Cadillac, and 
this holds true of Fisher Bodies 
for Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Viking, Buick and La 
Salle. For greater body quality, 
durability and value, select 
your next car from those 
with Body by Fisher—each 


one the leader in its field. 


(601 A) 
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LaSalle + Buick + 


GENERAL 


Viking + Oakland 


Oldsmobile +« 
MOTORS 


Pontiac + Chevrolet 
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Pretty Home Grounds the Summer Through | 





The Progressive Farmer 


Perhaps These Suggestions Will Help You to Maintain a Green Lawn and Blossoming Flowers 
- @y L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Timely Lawn Pointers 


ON’T let lawn grass go to seed. 

Seeding grass not only looks un- 
sightly but the seed saps the vitality of 
the grass, thus causing it to produce a less 
desirable sod. Re- 
member that _ when 
any plant produces 
seed it has accom- 
plished its purpose in 
life and in most 
cases, proceeds to 
die. 

Grass Roots Need 
Air—Go over: thé 
lawn_ occasionally 
with a steel rake so 
as to pull out any of the creeping or low 
growing weeds. This will also loosen up 
a little of the soil and pull the grass 
stems apart and permit the air to more 
freely get down to the grass stems and 





L. A. NIVEN 


roots. Just remember that air is as nec- 
essary for plants and plant roots as 
for us. 

Leave Clippings on Lawn.—lIf the 


lawn is properly mowed the clippings 
should be allowed to remain where they 
fall. Of course, where one allows the 
grass to become quite tall and then 
mows it real closely, there will be enough 
of the clippings to almost smother the 
grass roots, and in this case it is. desir- 
able that they be taken off. The proper 
thing to do is to mow the lawn often and” 
let the clippings remain. 

Spray for Brown Spots in Lawn.— 
Brown patch is a fungous disease that 
causes brown spots to appear on the grass 
in a lawn. The standard remedy is some 
of the mercury compounds, mostly chlo- 
rophenol, which is on the market as pro- 


prietary products, called Semesan and 
Upsulum. Another mixture that has 
given good results is one of corro- 


sive sublimate or mercuric chloride and 
calomel. Mix these together thoroughly 
with a small amount of soil and apply. 
Use one ounce of corrosive sublimate 
and two ounces of calomel with a small 
quantity of soil, and apply this quantity’ 
to 1,000 square feet of surface. Distribute 
broadcast and evenly over the diseased 
spots. 

Killing Weeds in Lawn.—One can 
kill weeds on a lawn’ by applying sul- 
phuric acid to them. This of course can 
be done only on a comparatively small 
scale. Apply as follows: With a medi- 
cine dropper, put 6 to 10 drops of con- 
centrated acid in the center of each weed. 
Be careful in applying, and do not get it 
on anything except the weed, because it 
positively will kill any kind of plant life 
with which it comes in contact in suffi- 
cient quantity. Try to apply so that sev- 
eral hours will elapse before a rain, in 
order that the acid may have time to get 
in its deadly work. 


New Book on Southern Gardening 


HOSE wishing to know more about 

best methods of gardening in the 
lower South will find the new book by H. 
Harold Hume entitled Gardening in the 
Lower South a regular storehouse of in- 
formation. The book is written espe- 
cially for that territory in the lower 
South extending from the region around 
Charleston, S. C., through South Geor- 
gia, all of Florida, the southern portion 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Eastern Texas. It is specifically adapted 
to this section, but will be found in- 
tensely interesting and helpful outside of 
this territory throughout the South. 

The book deals in minute detail with 
the improvement of the home grounds 
by means of trees, shrubbery, grass, 
bulbs, flowers, best fertilizers to use, 
kinds of fruits and vegetables to grow 
in the home fruit garden and vegetable 
garden, etc. In fact, it is a complete 


garden guide for the Gulf Coast section 
of the South. It goes into detail as to 
the when and the how to plant, the care 
of the plantings, etc. 

We cannot ‘commend this book 
highly to those desiring practical, help- 
ful information in regard to improving 


too 


the home grounds, the fruit garden, and- 


the vegetable garden in, the Gulf Coast 
section. It is published by the Macmillan 


EXCELLENT HOME IMPROVEMENT WITH SHRUBBERY 


of the more rapidly growing flowers, such 
as cannas and dahlias. To make this 
liquid manure, dissolve in a gallon of 
water 2 to 2% heaping teaspoonfuls of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or 
some of the readily available synthetic 
nitrogens. Apply this,to the ground 
where the flowers are growing, using 


enough to soak the ground rather thor- 
oughly instead of a light sprinkling. This 








Upper photo shows home of Mrs. B. Johnson, Roane County, Tenn., and the lower that 


of R. 


Company of New York, from whom the 
book may be obtained, and the price is 
$5, or those who prefer may obtain it 
directly from The Progressive Farmer 
for the price named. 


Dig Bulbs in Early Summer 
| 2 lage should be dug occasionally 


and divided. Narcissus should be di- 
vided once every two or three years. Tu- 
lips and hyacinths should be dug and di- 
vided practically every year. The proper 
time to do this work is when the leaves 
begin to turn yellow and dry up. This is 
usually in early summer. When they are 
dug, take all the dirt from them and put 
in a well ventilated place, but one that 
is as nearly perfectly dry as possible. A 
cellar is a good place. Put them in shal- 
low boxes or on top of boards so as to 
keep thetn as dry as possible. Do not 
put them in piles, but spread out so no 
bulb is on top of another. 


Push the Flowers With Extra Food 


| ian feeding in the form of liquid 
manure will pay handsomely if 
given flowers every three or four weeks 
throughout the summer, or at least until 
blooming time. This is especially: true 


H. Edmondson, Montgomery County, Tenn, 
very greatly improved by the foundation plantings. 
is literally tied to the ground by the shrubbery. 


The appearance of these two homes is 
Note how the house, in each instance, 
Both of these plantings are very effective. 


same kind of liquid manure will serve 
well for the less rapidly growing flowers 
or any other plants. Use, of course, a 
little bit less on the smaller and slower 
growing flowers than on the large, fast 
growing ones. 


To Make Flowers Bloom Longer 


HE chief purpose in life of 

plant is to reproduce its kind. When 
that is done, the plant will soon die, or 
at least cease to produce flowers, in the 
case of flowering plants. Such plants as 
hollyhock can be made to bloom over a 
considerably longer period of time if the 
seed pods are picked off just as they be- 
gin to form. Do not let any of the flow- 
ers remain on any of the blooming plants 
until they begin to wilt and die, if it 1s 
desired to keep the plant blooming. 


Trim Edges of Walks 


[* THE walks about the yard are made 
of dirt, trim them up along the edges, 
pull the dirt to the center, and rake it 
over, keeping well rounded. Scrape off 
any grass or weeds that may be growing 
in the walks. Do this several times each 
summer. If the walks are cement, then 
trim the grass an inch or more beyond 


any 





the edges of the cement. To allow grass 
to sprawl out even for a few inches over 
the edge of a cement walk makes the 
place look ragged. Just a little work in 
trimming .up the’ edges of the walk, 
whether they are made of cement or or- 
dinary earth or gravel, will do a whole 
lot to improve the appearance of the 
place. 


Burning Bush Quite Decorative 


‘\ HAT is that rather low and 

broad plant that we see growing 
about the yards in many sections, having 
green leaves somewhat similar to old- 
fashioned dog fennel, and which turns a 
deep red in the fall? How and where 
should they be grown to best advantage?” 

This is the Kochia, commonly known 
as Burning Bush. It is a very beautiful ° 
annual plant and resembles somewhat an 
evergreen during summer, being light 
green in color, and turns to a deep blood 
red in the fall. It can be used to advan- 
tage about the borders and the founda- 
tion where one hasn’t as much shrub- 
bery planted as is needed. It is an annual 
and grows from seed. There is still 
time to plant the seed and grow the 
plants, but in order to get quickest pos- 
sible results it is desirable to purchase 
the plants from greenhouses, or seed 
houses, and set them out where they are 
wanted to grow. 


New Book on Dahlias 


EW flowers are more generally grown 

or more popular than the dahlias. 
It is fine for cut flowers, and yet it may 
be used to decided advantage with other 
plants for hedges, screens, etc. It may 
be used so extensively in the landscaping 
of the average home that its use is al- 
most uhlimited. There is a new book 
just off the press which discusses dahlia 
growing in all of its different phases, 
especially the proper soils, fertilizers, 
planting, storage of the roots, propagat- 
ing, growing for pfofit,; etc. It costs only 
$1; is written by F. F. Rockwell; pub- rh 
lished by the Macmillan Company of un 
New York, from whom it may be ob- , 
tained, or it may be had directly from me 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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| PREPARING FLOWERS FOR | 





SHIPMENT * 
\ 
AL 
NUMBER of varieties of flowers, sa 
after cutting, respond to special & 
treatment before being put to use. They Pin 
last considerably longer and hold up bet- » kills 
ter in shipping. Cut blooms early in the 
morning when they are full of sap, strip 
off a portion of the foliage from the 
lower part of the stem, and put the bare 
stems into water as hot as can be borne HA: 


by the hand. When the water has cooled, 
transfer the blooms to cold water to 
which salt has been added at the rate of 
about half an ounce to each quart and 
keep in a cool dark place. Light wooden 
boxes are best for shipping. These should 
be lined with several thicknesses of news- 
papers and a layer of waxed paper. Ptlace 
long stemmed flowers in rows across each 
end of the box, using a pillow made of 
rolled paper under the first row if neces- 
sary. A strip of waxed paper should 
separate each row. Keep the blooms dry. 
About the stems in the center place wet 
newspaper, cotton wool, or sphagnum 
moss, and cover with waxed paper. If 
more than one layer is placed in the box, 
separate them with waxed paper. Wooden 
cleats should now be nailed in place 
across the stems to prevent the blooms 
from moving about in shipping. During 
warm weather small lumps of ice wrap- 
ped in wet newspaper may be placed be- 
tween the cleats in the boxes. 


A. J. NITZSCHKE. 
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Look for this Emblem 





When You Buy 
SELF 
RISING 
FLOUR 


It insures your getting 
a tested and approved 


‘ HEALTH FLOUR 


Rich in Body and 
Bone Building Minerals 


Each brand of Self-Rising Flour 
bearing this association emblem 
will be found to represent the 
highest value for the price paid, 


Send for Free Recipe Book to the= 
NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


















for the home and stock can 
be pum y a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 

An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Distributed by Se 
GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
746 Glenn Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Montgomery, Alabama 


Kill All Flies! ™cisexse” 
ried any where, D. KILLER and 








i » DAISY FLY attracts 
ali flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 





@ son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not so:l or injure 

ng. G 


from your dealer, 
Brooklyn . 


Have Your Own 
Water System witha 
DAVIS 2465s TANK 


RUNNING WATER for the house, 
for livestock, irrigation, fire protec- 
lon—every farm needs it. Every farm 
ean have it through the economical in- 
Stallation of a YIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel Tower. Made 

finest’ cypress, our tanks cost less per 
year because they last longer than 
tanks of other material. Many of our 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 years, Let 
Us quote on a tank for your needs. 
Mail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 


HAROLD SOMERS 








G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your Free Catalog. 
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WINTER FOOD SUPPLY | 


EAR. Home Demonstration Club 
Members :— 

Now is the time to plan your canning 
budget. Do you know how many pints 
of canned vegetables 
and canned fruits 
you should plan to 
can for yourself? 

Miss Susan Math- 
ews, our nutrition 
specialist, has an- 
swered this question 
for you in her new 
bulletin entitled 
Food Preservation 
Budget, Circular 
153, which is a recent publication of the 
Extension Division of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. 

The purpose of this budget is to sup- 
plement the year-round garden with 
canned foods through the winter months 
when the number of vegetables growing 
in the garden is limited. Miss Mathews 
tells us that vegetables other than po- 
tatoes and dried beans should be served 
twice daily; tomatoes at least three times 
a week; fruits once a day. 


| 








LEILA R. MIZE 


In Georgia it is usually possible to get 
at least one fresh vegetable from the 
garden each day during the winter 
months, and since two should be eaten, 
it is wise for each of you to can one 
vegetable. for each day for. the winter 
season Of 26.weeks. It may be that in 
South Georgia the canned food will be 
more needed during the long summer’s 
drouth. Following is a suggestive veg- 
etable budget for one person for 26 
weeks :— 

Tomatoes, serve 3 times per week...19 pints 
Corn or beets, serve 1 time per week. 6% pints 
Peas, serve 1 time per week.......... 6% pints 
String beans, serve 1 time per week.. 6% pints 
Soup mixture or other vegetables, 

serve 1 time per week..........seeeee 6% pints 


Allowing 10 per cent for emergencies, 
you will need 52 pints or 26 quarts for 
one person. Multiply this number by the 
number of persons in your family to find 
your correct quantity. You may substi- 
tute other vegetables for any of those 
listed except for tomatoes. 

Now let us consider the fruits. You 
should provide enough to: serve one fruit 
each day for the seas6n October 15 to 
May 15, or for seven months in the year, 
though the exact time will vary in differ- 
ent sections of the state. 

The following list-is suggested :— 
Peaches, serve once a week.......... 7% pints 
Berries, serve twice a week.......... 15 pints 
Pears or cherries, serve once a week. 74 pints 
Apple sauce, plums, or others, serve 

GOS CB SE «ice veeqeyncstunicccdesis 7% pints 
Dried fruits such as peaches, apples, 
or figs may be served twice a week. This 
will require 334 pounds. 

Adding 10° per cent for emergencies, 
it will be found that 21 quarts is the 
supply needed by one person. Again 
multiply this number by the number of 
persons in your family to find total need- 
ed. To find the quantity of dried fruits 
needed, multiply 334 by the number of 
persons in the family. : 
In our food preservation work in Geor- 
gia we are urging every home to reach 
this standard. 

If you do not have this circular No. 
153, your county home demonstration 
agent will secure it for you. 


Based on’the food needs as shown 
above, we are conducting a Food Pre- 
servation Contest this year in order to 
provide more adequate diet and to en- 


| PLANNING AND CANNING THE | | 





courage a more business-like method of 
procedure. Rules for this contest and the 
list of prizes to be awarded may be se- 
cured from your county agent. 
Again let me call to your attention the 
date of our State Women’s Camp, the 
week of June 17. 
Sincerely yours, 

LEILA R. MIZE, 
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State Home Demonstration Agent. 











Dollar 


for Fifty Cents 


A Farmer-Banker Said 


TALK was about side-dressing cotton with Chilean 
Nitrate. 

“Does it pay as well as they say it does,” a young 
tenant farmer asked. 

“Does it pay,” repeated a farmer-banker in the 
group. “It’s like buying a dollar for fifty cents... the 
surest way to make money that I know.” 

We can’t promise that Chilean Nitrate will double 
your crop — though it often does that and more. 
But it will make more cotton for you and help you 
beat the weather and the weevil. > 





Whether you put 
out Chilean Nitrate 
by hand or with a 
distributor, it is easy 
to handle, because 
of its good mechan- 
ical condition. 
















Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the good old “Soda” that 
800,000 farmers used last year. It is the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer—the real thing, not 
synthetic or artificial. 





Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder “Side Dressing Cotton 
and Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The 
folder is free. Please ask for Book No. 10, or tear 
out this advertisement and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin, 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


In writing please refer to Ad No. U-35 
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“IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 
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Corn Brings $2.13 A Bushel | 


Activities of Future Farmers 


By PAUL W. 


CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


Profitable Gain 


. OU can’t make money feeding hogs 
when. the pricevof corn is as high as 
it is now.” This is a statement that I 





WINS SCHOLARSHIP 

M. D. Mobley, assistant state supervisot of* 
agricultural education fdr Georgia, has been 
awarded a scholarship, by the General Educa- 
tion Board, New York, which will make it 
possible for him to devote next year to the 
study of agricultural education in Cornell 
University. 


have heard many times.during the past 
six months. But in spite of such pessi- 
mistic expressions many thrifty men and 
boys make money out of hogs year in 
and year out. 

G. I. Martin, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, Sylvester, Ga., tells of a recent 
experience of one of his patrons which 
should be of interest to anyone who wants 
to make money. 

“Mr. Kenyon Hancock,” said Martin, 
“put eleven hogs on feed March 9.. He 
sold them on April 27—just 48 days later. 
At the time these hogs were put on feed 
they weighed 952 poundg.and,*at 6 ‘cents 
a pound; cost $57.12. - When, they avere 
sold. they brought $195.75—1,770 pounds 


"of No: 1“hogs at 10% cents, and 155 


pounds of No. 2 hogs at 9% cents. 


“The profit from this short feeding 
period amounted to $48.05, or $1 a day. 
“Mr. Hancock fed corn and tankage. He 
said that he would not think of feeding 
corn without tankage, or some other feed 
which would properly balance the corn. 
That he knows what he is talking about is 
evidenced by the fact that the average 
daily gain of his hogs was 1.84 pounds. 
“The corn that Mr. Hancock fed cost 
$1.32 cents per bushel, but when the 
profits were figured the-returfis brought 
out’ the surprising fact that all the corn 
fed returned a price of $2.13-a bushel.” 
All of Mr. Hancock’s hogs are purebred 
Duroc Jerseys and of a strain and type 
especially suited to the section where he 








lives. “A well bred, thrifty hog,” says 


Mr: Hancock, “is the first essential in suc-— 


cessful hog feeding.” 


An F. F. Scholarship 


ILLARD HENRY, reporter for the 

Sale City chapter of the Future 

Farmers of Georgia tells in a most in- 

teresting way of some of the activities of 
his chapter :— 

“Since we organized last fall,” said 

Willard, “we have held at least one—and 


often two meetings a month. We have 
18 ‘Green Hands’ and seven ‘Junior 
Farmers.’ For the boys who hold the 


first degree we have had both private and 


public initiations. 
' “One of the best things we have done 
is to raise a scholarship to the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture for the 
boys in our chapter. 

“We have given a father and son ban- 
quet, conducted a community improve- 


The Progressive Farmer 
THERE’S MONEY IN SANITARY METHODS 


Under the direction of their teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture, G. I. Martin, the boys 
at Sylvester, Ga., are raising hogs under sani- 
tary conditions and finding the business very 
profitable. 


ment contest, and*done many other things.” 


We are to publish an annual bulletin and 
at the close of school will award diplomas 
of merit to seniors for achievements in 
the work of the chapter. We have raised 
money~-to send our delegates to the sum- 
mer convention.” 


Fun, Forestry, and Fish 


UGENE PRICE, president of the 
Adrian chapter of the F. F. G., and 
Dewey Smith, reporter for the chapter, 
have just sent in some interesting news. 


Their chapter has just signed a contract 


with G, M..Webb for the use of ten acres * 


of forest land as a demonstration plot for 
the school in the study of forestry—but 
best of all they wrote: “The tract has a 
small lake on it. A log cabin will be 
built on the shore for the use of the 
Adrian chapter of the F. F. G., and the 
lake will be stocked by the government 
fisheries with bream.” 
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FOR WATERING GARDENS 
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CARS AND MACHINERY 









UST as they do indis- 
pensable work on the 
trucks which deliver pro- 
ducts of the farm to thou- 
sands of city dwellers, 
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CATTLE WATERING 


New every rural 
dweller can enjoy 
the comforts, conve- 
niences and savings of 
a fresh water supply 
for only a few cents 


>) Easy To Install... - 


Costs Less than City Supply! 


Auto-Prime Engineers Develop Remarkable 

Pump With Only One Moving Part. Instantly 

Provides Fresh Running Water for Every 

Need at Surprising Low Cost. Easy to Install 

and Requires No Servicing. Saves Hundreds 
of Users Thousands of Dollars. 
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IRRIGATIQN 


And that isn’t all! 
Auto-Prime is auto- 
matic and self-prim- 
ing. No large capacity 
tank required. Has 
25% greater capacity, 
up to 650 gallons per 


Black Diamond Files are 
equally necessary for cut- 
ting and shaping jobs 
on the farms themselves. 


Black Diamond Files are 







G. & H. BARNETT 
COMPANY 
1078 Frankford Ave. 


a day, as the result 
of an astonishing different kind of pump pro- 
duced by Auto-Prime Engineers after years of 
research. 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE 

Think of it—all but one of the moving, wear- 
ing parts hitherto considered essential in pump 
design have been eliminated in this advanced 
unit, making it the most trouble-free pump on 
the market. The Auto-Prime is quickly and 
easily installed by anyone—requires no special 
wiring, floor bolts, lag screws, etc. Once set 
up should give many years of reliable service, 
providing enough volume for house, barn, ir- 
rigation, fire protection and every other need. 


The AUTO-PRIMIE PUMIP 






Dept. E-170, 
805 E. 72nd St., 


hour, depending on the ‘suction lift. “Also, 28 
feet suction lift at 1,000 feet altitude. 
Valuable Book FREE! 
It will pay you to investigate 
the Auto-Prime—you’ll 
amazed at its sheer sim- 
plicity and unmatched ef- 
ficiency! Coupon brings 
free illustrated book and 








fu'l details. Mail it 

NOW-—-no obligation. : 
ee ee ee ee ee 
| Auto-Prime Pump Co., 

Dept. E-170, 805 E. 72nd St., Cleveland, Ohio | 
Isena me without cbligation ‘free copy of your illustrat- 
bos book, Also full details about the Auto-Prime Pump. | 
[Name 6660S 0600.00.06 60s stv es eeedness sevens enens 9 # | 
DMN ona 5s 5 Sek tig 5 Cau ROR a Ral eee eee | 





made to cut sharply. Well 
balanced and durable, they 








Philadeiphia, Pa. 


‘ Owned and O d 
represent the best file eres a aoe — ans 
value money can buy. COMPANY 

Providence, R. I. 
Your hardware dealer can U.S.A. 
supply you with shapes 
and sizes for every demand. Since 1008 
the Standard of Quality 
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‘ troleum Jelly. For ‘‘Vaseline’’ 





I use it daily 


“I am never without 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly. 1 find it good 
for internal as well as 
external use.” 








OT one but hundreds of 
women write to us con- 
tinually about the many uses 
they find for ‘‘Vaseline’’ Pe- 


Jelly is a unique substance, a 
mineral product that has in- 
trinsic healing properties and 
helps nature heal. 


It relieves burns and scalds. 
Heals cuts and scratches. 
Soothes bumps and bruises. 
Relieves sore throat, tickling 
coughs, huskiness and head 
colds. Keeps small ailments 
from becoming big ones. 


There is nothing miraculous 
about ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum 
Jelly. It is a natural healing 
substance, refined to perfect 
purity by the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company. 


Hardly a home is without 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly. On sale at all 
drug stores — in jars and tubes. 


And remember, when you buy, 
that the trademark Vaseline 
on the package gives you the 
assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 1929 


aseline 
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| WHAT MONTGOMERY CURB | 
MARKET MEANS TO ME 


W—ays and means to. sell and use my 
produce as never before. 


H—aving a time and place to see and 








know through :busingss, . many 
pleasant people, : 

A—ll of whom are kind, Sweet, com- 
plimentary, and codperative inthe 
venture. 

T—hey represent the “Spirit of Mont- 
gomery” toward their country 
neighbor. 


M—oney that I did not have before to 
spend for school, car, and pleas- 
ure. 

O—perating on cash basis instead of 
long-time credit system. 

N—othing could be more gratifying 
when the one-crop plan failed us, 

T—hese arg. just a few of the many 
happy changes I’ve experienced. 

G—oing into the city on crisp, cool 
mornings, driving 32 miles before 
sunrise, spells better health. 


O—nly to find my sister at the curb, 
saying, “I’m waiting for my break- 


fast eggs, butter, and sausage, 
please.” 
M—any pleasant memories of these 


early market hours linger, 

E—ver a telltale of the progress we 
are making. 

R—ivalry, even, enters keenly into our 
business, helping to develop sales- 
manship, 

Y—et always friendly and helping one 
another in our deals. 

C—omplimenting our market master, 
our home demonstration agent, 
and farm demonstration agent, I 
will say that, 

U—nderstanding us and our needs, di- 
recting us in the right channels, 

R—arely have they heen excelled in 
any undertaking, 

B—oth in the interest of buyers and 
sellers on the market; 

M—anifesting the kindliest interest in 
us and all our products. 

A—Il Moritgomery citizenry patron- 
izes the curb market; 

R—anging:from his judgeship on the 
bench to the substantial working 
layman; ~ - 

K—eeping us éver watchful of variety 
enough for their needs. 

E—nvy me, catering at the same time 
to Judge Brown, Rev. Dannelly, 
Solomon Brothers, Realtor Shep- 
herd, Lawyer Thomas, Officers 
Edward Heustess, Cawthorn, and 
many others, together with Dem- 
onstration Agents Lem A. Edmon- 
son, .Mrs. Mamie C. Thorington, 
and my many. other friends work- 
ing in the city. 

T—ruly, here is where the city and 

country meet in mutual interest. 

M—ore than this is the spirit of co- 
6peration to be felt in all the 

_ work, 

E—ven while at-home preparing my 

day’s sales; 

A—ll the while I plan and work for 

better and more effective table 

display, 

N—ever fearing that I might not sell, 

knowing my customers appreciate 

my effort. to please. 

S—omething new, something different, 

something out of the ordinary, is 

my motto, 

T—hat I may interest my friends as 

well as sell my wares. 

O—h, here’s to the curb market! Long 

may it live and grow! 

M—ultiplying yearly in volume, qual- 

ity and quantity portions, 

E—ntering the dawn of a new, co- 

Operative day in this great state 

of our Southland. 
MRS. T. C. THOMPSON. 
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RIGHT 


or POTTAGE? 





don’t let up now. 


Don’t forget that the growing 
period determines their laying 


OU’VE nursed them through 
those first trying six weeks, but 





qualities. Don’t use ordinary feed. Don’t sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


The eight pounds of growing mash every bird eats 


must build the bone, frame and constitution which 
makes profitable egg production later on. If the 
growing mash fails to do this the error can never 


be corrected. 


Which will your birds get—an ordinary mash that 
varies—retarding the growth one time, over-stimulat- 
ing it another—or LARRO? Will it be a mash that 
must necessarily lack quality in ingredients because 
it is cheap—or one that gives every bird its birthright 


_—the urge to lay? 


Eight pounds of growing mash—the cost is trivial— 
but “laying capacity” from which your profits come, 


depends on it. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 









DETROIT. MICHIGAN 





AL? CO 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
Chick Starter 


Growing Mash 














PETROLEUM JELLY 


Montgomery County, Ala. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 




















Write Dez 
os For Catalog and free 
> oa klet on 
Egg Production 
We Also Sell 
: Butter Boxes 
EGG {yee yea 
CRATES 3 “ “ _50¢ each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA, 





Patronize our advertis- 


ers. You are fully pro- 
tected if you follow the 
requirements of our ad- 
vertising guarantee. 
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Banners of Scout 


By JOHN CASE J.B Eippineott ‘Co. 
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HOW THE STORY BEGAN 

RIBE Guide Arthur Frost, also the teacher 
7 of vocational agriculture in Consolidated 

High School, Pleasant Valley, loaded his 
tribe of 20 Lone Scouts in “Big Sal,” a truck, 
for a trip to the city as guests of one of the 
Boy Scout troops. En route the tribe stopped 
for a camp breakfast at a beautiful spring. A 
gray haired “knight of the road” approached 
and asked if he might share their breakfast. 
They agreed and while eating “Golddust 
Donny” related some of the reasons why he, an 
educated, promising young man, became a 
tramp. On reaching the meeting place in the 
city the boys found their host troop with 
Scoutmaster Bill Graham waiting for them. 

A busy, interesting day followed, beginning 
with songs and a signal drill by the Troop 
Scouts, followed by sight-seeing over the city 
and a show in the afternoon. Warm friend- 
ships were formed between various members 
of the two groups but between Rodney Spen- 
cer, the Lone Scout Tribe Chief, and Terence 
Sullivan, Senior Patrol Leader of the troop, 
an intense rivalry sprang up. Late in the 
afternoon the Tribe delighted the Troop Scouts 
with an Indian war dance, admirably execut- 
ed. After supper was eaten, good-byes were 
said and the boys from Pleasant Valley de- 
parted for home. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning gen- 
eral store at Milford, when Rodney’s name 
was mentioned in connection with a legendary 
mine on the Spencer farm. ~Neither boy no- 
ticed a shabbily dressed stranger who pricked 
up his ears at the mention of the mine. 


S Jack climbed into his car, stepped 
on the. starter, and the erigine, hum-. - 


med, the stranger. came*out* with beckon- 
ing hand. A tall, strongly built man ap- 
parently in his thir- 
ties, sinister shad- 
ows in veiled. eyes, 
the stranger was not 
of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and Jack, 
throwing the car 
into gear, started 
away. “Hey, kiddo,” 
called the stranger, 
“wait just a minute 
will you? I heard 
4 you speak about 
‘ticklin’ the soil.’ I’m lookin’ for a farm 
job. Know where I can find work around 
here?” 

Jack stopped the car and'the intruder 
came up to lay a powerful hand upon his 
arm. “I’ve gotta have work,” he repeated 
with what was intended for a friendly 
grin. .“Reckon your dad could take me 
on?” 

“We have only a small farm,” answer- 
ed Jack civilly, “and we hardly ever hire 
help. Mr. Spencer is the biggest farmer 
in these parts and he might use you. He’s 
away from home now but you might see 
Rod. Four miles up the Valley,” and 
Jack pointed. 

“Thanks,” said the stranger. “I .may 
run out there if the old boat will carry 
me that far. Liz has about seen her best 
days. So long, kid.” The stranger turned 
to re-enter the store and Jack grinned 
as he looked over a battered junk heap 
which evidently was the “Liz” referred to. 

As he spun along the smooth highway 
Jack Barry fell to thinking of the legend 
of the lost mine which had been handed 
down to those of the Valley clan for gen- 
erations. Tradition had it that back in 
the long ago Indian ancestors of the 
Spencers—if such there were—delving 
deep into the mighty hills on what now 
was a part of the great estate owned by 
Rodney’s father had brought forth cop- 
per which they had used and in which 
they had trafficked with other tribes. 





True it was that in a collection of Indian. 


relics prized by a Valley resident were 
found copper hammer heads which. once 
had been used by bronzed warriors who 
inhabited what now was a most peaceful 
scene. Yet there was no proving that the 
metal ever had been found in that section 
and historians recorded that it probably 
had been brought in traffic with tribes 
farther north. Yet there was one legend 
glamorous enough to attract the fancy of 
every adventurous boy and in a rare mo- 
ment of comradeship Rodney Spencer 
had told his pal what little he knew. 


“Injun says his dad doesn’t like to talk 


about it,” recalled Jack, talking aloud as 
many a farm boy who works long hours 
alone often finds himself doing, ‘‘because 
personally he thinks it’s all bunk. But 
Rod has an old map which has been 
handed down in the family for more 
years than anyone can remember. Swears 
it came from that ancestor of his that 
married the Injun princess. Seems as if 
the old chief got sore at the white trad- 
ers who came in here keen to get all they 
could out of the Red men and closed up 
the mine so tight that not even Rod's 
great-great-great-grandfather, or who- 
ever he was, could find it afterwards. 
Part of the map is missin’ and we 
couldn’t make head nor tail out of it. 
Jiminy crickets, what’s that!” 

Coming sharply out of his day-dreaming 
Jack brought his car to a stop and jump- 
ing out ran forward. An overturned car 
lay beside the road, a man with blood 
streaming from a gash in his head stood 
swaying beside it. From the car came 
sobs and moans. 

“Don't mind me,” cried the injured man 
as Jack rushed up. “Help my daughter 
out of the car and look after her. I’m 
afraid she’s badly hurt. Tried to get her 
out but I can’t.” As he spoke the man 
collapsed in a faint while a scream broke 
from the car’s occupant. 


Jack Barry was a lad of action. A 
glance showed him a young girl pinned 
beneath.the wreckage and Jack, putting 
sturdy<shonlders to the’ task,, heaved until 
the veins stood out on his forehead and 
his eyes glazed but without avail. Des- 
perately he straightened up to look around 
for help and then a glad cry came from 
his. lips. ~Coming down the highway at a 
mile a minute clip was the Spencer motor 
car with Rodney Spencer at the wheel. 
Brakes screeched as the car came to a 
stop and Rodney with a flying leap sprang 
into action beside his chum. Now there 
was one hundred and seventy pounds of 
bone and muscle added to Jack Barry’s 
lighter weight and at the fierce thrust 
wreckage gave way and the injured girl 
came free. 

Again it was the born leader of men 
that shone forth. “Stop that blood flow 
on the man, Jack,” commanded Rodney 
as together they raised the girl. “I'll look 
after the young lady. Are you badly 
hurt, Miss?” . 

“I don’t think so,” sobbed the girl. 
“Please look after daddy. I’m afraid 
he’s dying.” 

“Only a faint,” assured Jack as run- 
ning to a pool by the roadside he brought 
water in his hat and began to bathe the 
prostrate man’s face. “Hé’ll be all right 
soon. Come out of it, Mister!” As if 
in answer to the command the man’s eyes 
opened, he rose weakly to a sitting pos- 
ture as Jack supported him and a fervent, 
“Thank God, Helen, -you’t® safe!” came 
from’ his lips. 

“Everything will be all right now, 
Miss,” said Rod as Jack began skilfully 
to fashion a bandage from his handker- 
chief and tie up the injured man’s head. 
“Here, put a compress under it.” Rod 
tossed a handkerchief which Jack caught, 
tore in two pieces, and applied to the 
wound. At once there was cessation of 
the blood flow and the man rose, to walk 
unsteadily over and stand by his daugh- 
ter’s side. 

“You have a fractured arm, Miss,” an- 
nounced Rod as with skilful fingers he 
examined the injured member. “Except 
for that I don’t think you are hurt. We'll 
get you folks to a doctor°in a mighty 
short time but that arm must go into a 
splint before we take you there. Now 
what in the mischief can we make splints 
from?” 

“Don’t bother,’ requested the girl as 
she sank down on the running board of 
Rod’s car. “Just so daddy is all right 
I’m all right. Can’t we go now?” 


“First aid instructions say positively 
that there must be splints before a patient 
is moved,” said Rod emphatically. “If 
not the break may give you a lot of trou- 
ble. I have it!” with a bound Rod was 
over the fence and in a field) where 


shocked corn still stood awaiting husking. 
Out came his Scout knife and in a mo- 
ment a creditable splint had been formed. 
Over the fence came Rod, to stand for a 
moment with a puzzled frown upon his 
face and then, to Jack’s bewilderment, 
the blood began to mount to his pal’s 
temples. e 

“Gotta have bandages and a sling!” 
muttered Rod. “No other way. Excuse 
me, Miss.” Off came Rod’s sweater and 
then to Jack’s amazement Rod began to 
“peel” his shirt. Rip! The useful gar- 
ment was torn in two pieces. Rip, Rip! 
Rod, standing there in the chilly atmos- 
phere of a spring day with his muscular 
arms bared to the shoulders was calmly 
fashioning splint and sling while his fair 
protegee stood with downcast eyes and 
Jack Barry, now that the emergency 
was over, let out a chuckle which was in- 
stantly suppressed by Rod’s_ warning 
glance. 


“You'll do fine now, Miss,” assured 
Rod as he helped the injured girl into 
the car. “It’s only a few miles to Mil- 
ford and I'll have you there in a jiffy. 
Jack sit back there and look after her. 
Mister, you sit here with me. Now just 
what happened, anyway?” 

Gears meshed and the big car was 
away at top speed. ‘Wheel crashed,” an- 
swered, the .injured* man. “We; were ‘off 
the gravel: before you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ Mighty lucky you happened 
to come along young men,”’.he added 
turning to Jack who, nothing loath, was 
holding a brown head pillowed on his 
shoulder. “My name is Burnett and this 
is my daughter Helen. We might both 
have died had it not been for you lads.” 

“Forget it, sir,” said Jack, then added 
truthfully, “the pleasure is all mine. I’m 
Jack Barry and the hero in front is Rod- 
ney Spencer. The luck is that Rod hap- 
pened to be coming in over the gravel 
rather than over the slab. That lift was 
a bit too much for me.” 

“But where did you learn.all. those 
things?” asked the girl pressing against 
Jack as the speeding car took a_ bad 
bounce. “I never in my life saw anyone 
act so quickly and do just the right thing 
like you and your friend did” 

“Scoutcraft,” answered Rod not entire- 
ly willing to be left out of the conversa- 
tion. “We just finshed up the degree 
work which taught us first aid. You are 
our first patients.” 

“Thank the Lord for Scoutcraft!” 
éjaculated the man fervently. “I’m a 
farmer and I know little about Scouting 
which I thought was for city boys. But 
if it will help train boys to act as you 
boys have I’m for it. You can count on 
one more friend because I’m a new neigh- 
bor. Just bought the Hinkle*farm here 
in tHe’ Valley and was on my way to close 
the deal.”*’ * 

“Why, that’s fine!” cried Jack. “You'll 
be in school here, Miss Burnett. Great 
school, old Consolidated High.” 

“Call me Helen,” said Jack’s new friend 
as the buildings in Milford could be seen 
in the distance. “I don’t think we can 
hardly be called strangers after what's 
happened, do you?” 

“T’ll say you’ve got grit, Helen,” Jack 
commented admiringly as they drew up 
before the doctor’s office. “Never a 
squawk after you were sure your dad 
was all right and never a word while 
Injun there was splinting up that arm.” 

“Why do you call him Injun?” queried 
the girl with quick curiosity, But again 
Rod had: taken command of the situation 
and was carefully helping his injured pas- 
sengers from the car. A moment later 
kindly old Doctor Criswell was looking 
after his patients. A quick examination 
of Burnett’s bleeding head, a new com- 
press and bandage, the assurance that the 
wound was not serious and Doctor Cris- 
well turned to Miss Helen. Off came 
Rod’s homely improvised splint and the 
surgeon’s skilled fingers were exploring. 

“Only a simple fracture, young lady,” 
announced the old doctor. “But if it 
hadn’t been for this first aid work you 
might have had a: mighty serious injary 


in bringing you here. Coutldn’t have done 
better myself. Mighty clever, too.” The 
doctor beamed and chuckled as he looked 
over Rod’s cornstalk splint. “Where did 
you learn all this, Rod?” 

“Lone Scout work, doctor,” answered 
Rod. “Just finished up our degree work 
a little while ago and had intended to 
have you give us a test but this happened 
before we had a chance. Glad I made a 
passable job of it.” 

“You'd make a surgeon,” assured Doc- 
tor Criswell, “and I want you to help me 
a bit while I fix up this arm. I'll even 
lend you a shirt seeing yours was sacri- 
ficed in such good cause,” and the old 
doctor grinned at Rod. 

“Well, I’m a son-of-a-gun! Forgot all 
about it!” Blushing painfully «Rodney 
Spencer rushed out to retrieve his sweater 
which had been hastily thrown into the car 
in his haste in starting. Jack Barry’s 
grin widened as Rod came back into the 
office but there was no self-conscious- 
ness as Rod received instructions and 
with deft, strong fingers assisted Doctor 
Criswell at his task. 

“You'd make a soldier, Miss Helen,” 
applauded the physician, “or a war nurse 
which means just as brave. Just take 
care of that arm and you'll soon be good 
as new again. You've been mighty lucky 


.all around. And I’m glad we ar¢ to know 


” 


you folks better. 

“How can I ever repay you boys?” 
inquired Mr. Burnett as Rod and Jack 
prepared to leave after assuring him that 
they would arrange to have his car look- 
ed after. “I haven’t much money here, 
but—” 

Now it was Rodney Spencer whose em- 
phatic “Forget it!” carried the stern ring 
of a man who will not be denied. “To 
begin with, Mr. Burnett,” continued Rod- 
ney, “we would have done what we did 
for anyone, but as we are Scouts this gave 
us an exceptional chance to render a Good 
Turn. A true Scout does not take pay for 
help, .no..matter- how valuable it might 
be. Then you are to be our neighbors 
and that adds a double pleasure.” 


As Helen Burnett extended. her left 
hand. in parting’, Rod’s'rare smile which 
transfigured his dark, features flashed. 
Solemnly he extended his left hand also 
and gave his new friend the Scout hand- 
clasp. “You are all in style now with the 
Boy Scout grip,’ said Rod. “You see we 
shake with the left hand. Folks will be 
up to see you folks when you get moved.” 


“Doctor,” remarked the young patient 
as her father began telephoning to ap- 
prise his wife of their accident but safety, 
“that dark boy" is the handsomest fellow 
I ever saw. Are his. folks dark like 
he is?” 

“Look out, young lady,” warried the 
old doctor teasingly. “That chap’s a go- 
getter. Boy leader of everything around 
here. He might run off with you. The 
Spencers are rather dark and there’s a 
tradition that Rodney has a trace of In- 
dian blood direct from one of the great 
war chiefs. But I think that’s bunk. He’s 
just an American boy and a mighty fine 
one. And the Spencers are ‘quality folks’ 
if there is any such thing. Well, you'd 
best get over to the hotel and get a room 
now.” 

As Helen Burnett fought pain ‘that 
night with no outcry it was not to be 
wondered at that she found her thoughts 
turning often to a tall, lithe figure with 
dark and somber face. And as she fell 


asleep it was to dream of that flashing 
smile which seemed to open windows of a 
soul. ° 

(Continued next week) 
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* ta cook 
The Florence Oil Range is so easy to light, so easy to regulate and is 
uick range that it eliminates all th 

The Florence burner is very short and without wicks, so that the 
is focused right on the bottom of the cooking vessel. The heat is intense 
and without smoke or odor. Kerosene (coal oil) is a most inexpensive 
fuel and you use it only when actually cooking. 

The Florence Oven, with the “baker’s arch” and patented heat-distrib- 
utor, prevents food burning on the bottom and 
all over. All Florence products are sturdily built and beautifully 
finished in different tones of enamel. They are for sale by leading 
hardware, furniture and department stores everywhere. . 

Send for your free copy of “Shorter Kitchen H 
booklet. It contains useful recipes and many practical household hints. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 143, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


Branches and warehouses in principal cities and dealers everywhere. 


FLORENCE 


Jake A Tip From 
—Fradtord frapp _ 


Children 


HIS is the commencement period in 
all our schools and colleges. It is a 
great time of the year. America has 
long been devoted to education, universal 
education. We all 
know how  impor- 
tant the foundation 
is and that founda- 
tion lies in the com- 
mon schools of the 
land. Sometimes I 
get worried about 
the fads and innova- 
tions of education. 
Often they try to 
make it too easy. 
Education is a process of self-discipline. 
Real education is not easy; it is hard. 
These new folks who try to take all the 
work out of education are fast taking all 
the education out of it also. I picked up 
a school arithmetic the other day and 
found no emphasis. on rules and no very 
clear statement of fundamental rules 
which we had to learn years ago. I can 
repeat these old rules to this day. I 
have been wondering why so many stu- 
dents have trouble with their arithmetic 
these days. 
Not all of education is from the books. 
The home, the daily tasks, the men and 





“BRADFORD KNAPP 








women with whom we come in contact, 
our experiences, these are all teachers 
and good ones, too. Possibly I should 
say they are either good or bad teachers. 
The truth is they teach effectively either 
good or bad things. There is one main 
thought I want to bring out here and 
that is that a country home is, after all, 
one of the best schoolhouses I have ever 
seen. The country boy or girl is the 
only one still retaining the old home 
tasks as part of his or her education. 
It is the only place where variety of 
tasks develops skill, decision, and initi- 
ative. The best education in the world 
is a good school working with a good 
home where there is this opportunity for 
personal effort, personal discipline, and 
initiative. 

I saw an article the other day which 
used this expression, “The farmer’s best 
crop is his children.”” That made me re- 
sentful. I cannot think of boys and 
girls, human beings, as a crop. We are 
not raising men and women to replenish 
the cities. No. These are our children, 
our flesh and blood, in whom is our hope 
and the hope of the future. “The man 
is greater than the machine.” “We put 
too much faith in systems, and look too 
little to men.” Develop the men and 
women and the country will take care of 
itself. What a task, this task of educa- 
tion. What a power for good or ill is in the 
lives of these teachers. Commencement— 
yes, it is commencement and of what? 
Commencement of new lives in a new 


eration coming on. Every commence- 
ment is a real one. I think of this as I 
see these fine young lives coming out of 
these schools. 





| VOICE OF THE FARM | 





Burning Litter Does Not Improve 
Land 
| gees give me space in your valu- 
able paper to reply to F. H. R. in a re- 
cent issue ‘about: burning stalks and trash 
in the field. He speaks of common sense. 
I am 61 years old, was raised on the farm, 
and have worked on the farm every year 
since, and I think I ought to know a little 
about it. 

Several years ago I cut the cornstalks 
with a hoe and took my hayrake and 
raked up stalks, peavines, grass, and all 
of the litter—and burned it. In three or 
four years I had some hard ground and 
had to buy corn, and then I bought me a 
good stalk cutter and cut all of the stalks 
from eight to ten inches long and turned 
everything under. Now I sell some corn 
every year. Which is the best? 

I own 240 acres of land and have a 
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$5,000 bank account, and have npt got it 

by burning the-litter in the field. I be- 

lieve in turning everything under and let- 

ting it rot, for anything that will rot will 

help the land. E. F. JOHNSON. 
Calhoun County, Alabama. 


The Boll Weevil a Blessing in 
Disguise 
NUMBER of years ago the boll 
weevil came like a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky. It knocked us cold. We 
saw the best farms go down and we fear- 
ed for the worst. Farming, the most hap- 
py and independent of vocations, lost its 
charm and glamour. Really and truly if 
ever there was a knock-out it was then. 


Some farmers were left from the 
wreck and these were, most of them, the 
live-at-home kind. They said: “Well, we 
can live some Way with our corncribs and 
smokehouses full of good things to eat.” 


Now we make about one half the num- 
ber of bales of cotton in this county that 
we made before the advent of the weevil, 
but we have lots more money than we 
have ever had before. We are not safe 
yet but we are coming out of the hole. 
We have a good market for most anything 
we produce. The cattle and poultry busi- 
ness is constantly expanding, bringing in 
every day more and more ready money 
the year round. 

H. A. FAMBROUGH. 

Elbert County, Georgia. 





world with a new education, a new gen- 
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lighten YOUR Labor 


N° MATTER how far you live from the gas mains, you do not have 
to wrestle with an old-fashioned stove and shovel coal like a stoker; 
nor do you have to waste your valuable time waiting for a pokey fire 


our meals. 
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Flock .owned 
by A. Baker 











Whitesboro 
Tee. sos 





These chickens were fed a growing mash containing 5 
POUNDS of COTTON SEED MEAL to each 100 pounds ot 


grain. 





‘* Today—The Chick 
‘* Tomorrow— The Pullet 
“Next Day—The Laying Hen 











‘Balance their Ration with COTTON 
SEED MEAL and it’s just no time at all 
until Your Chicks Mature. 


Cottonseed Meal can be effectively used in the baby chick 
starter and the mash ration for growing pullets. It not only 
lowers the cost of your feed, but makes healthy, productive 
birds. We have a folder that tells you. how—suggests rations 
and is based on actual research work conducted in our State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. We send this folder to you | 
FREE. Every poultry raiser should have a copy. Sign and 
mail coupon below—TODAY. 





without cost to me: 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Cottonseed Products Association 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘Profitable Poultry Production,” 
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SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


im advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 





This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below, 


ssified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 


The Progressive Farmer 
































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia-Alabama . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
what editions you | ‘Texas ............ 135,000 zenes ont Be. Gnighems.. 2 a word 4 per iach 
wish to use. Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 - » an Ras nee a wo per inc’ é 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Ae k., W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch Your ed set in larger type is more 
Note rates per 





Address Classified Advertising Department, The eben caer Birmingham, Ala. 


ee e PPOLPPPOP POLIO ELGOOD 


tinctive oad attractive, 
inch in table. 





_ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


a 


POTATOES aa 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.20, 1,000, 

express collect, or $1.70, 1,000, delivered. 8. J. 
Lindsey, Omega, Ga. 








For Sale.—1,354 acres 


Tractor and equipment to cultivate with and 
sary plow tools. - 


Memphis, Tenn. 


improved farm land, North 
Mississippi; 17 head mules, 17 cows and heifers, 1 reg- 
istefed Jersey bull, herd Duroc hogs, one 1929 Farmall 


Property must be Sold as owners have 
too many outside interests to give place proper atten- F.o 
tion. Will take $12,500 cash to handle deal. Don’t — 
reply unless you mean business. 412 McCall Bldg., 





. POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 

a neces- 

Purple Skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 

b. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000; $1.60 per 1,000 
in 10,000 lots. 


EAGLE PLANT CO. 





VIRGINIA 


Growers Bonded Dealers 





We invite you to come to the Valley of Virginia, 
is reason- 


Rockbridge County, and locate where land 


ALMA, GEORGIA. 





able. We have a most excellent climate, good schools Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 


and churches. Fine roads; two national 
from north to south and from east to west. 
a market here for everything produced on 


Our farmers are not confined to any one crop; wheat, Porto Rico Potato plants, 


corn, tobacco, oats, barley and hay. This 
blue grass region and the finest of cattle, 
hogs* are raised here. 
Dairying is a big feature in this county. 
grass pasture nine months in the year. 
us what you want or come to see us. We 


highways, 
We have 
the farm. 


moss packed, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $6. Bibb Plant 
Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 





inspected, $2 thousand; 
j Weaver, 


is in the mail postpaid. Shipped promptly. eo. Ue 
Ga. 


sheep and Plant Grower, Ocilla, 
This is a great poultry section. 
We have blue 
Write and tell 





Red skin Porto Rican and Boon Potato —, $1.5 
thousand, delivered; 10,000, $1.25, collec }. 


are confi- Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 





dent we can show you homes that will please and at 


reasonable prices. R. B. Moses, Lexington, 





PLANTS» 


4 


Ae IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY 
SON HALL, EARLY TRIUMPH 
Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or 


more, $1.50 per thousand. 





Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS oe ee , 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Prompt, servce, satisfaction guaranteed. 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘prepaid - F. 

price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- ALTMAN PLANT co., 

tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Alma, Ga. 











Porto Rico Potato plants: one thousand $1.50; five 
th 1 











BULBS $6.25; ten thousand $12.25. Count and quality 
Gladfolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. suaranteed. C. N. Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 
Evergreen trees, talogue. Gladahlia Farms, Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50 thousand; 





Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


5,000, $7; 10,000, $13.50; f.0.b. express. Guaranteed 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


plants, prompt shipment. Grady Turner, Rt. 3, Macon, 


Georgia. 





Tomato plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25. 
1,000; all postpaid. 


Cabbage: $1, 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 





Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Sweet Potato slips: 
pany, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


Bermuda Onions: 
2, 000. 


$1, 1,000. 
Weaver Plant Com- 


PORTO RICO 





Millions Cabbage, 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Onion and Tomato plants: $i. 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clar 


Government inspected; $1.60 per rn 
Lots of ten thousand, $1.2 
We fill our orders. 





Extra fine Tomato and Potato plants: 1,000, $1.75; 


postpaid. 5,000 Tomato, $5. 
Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Quick shipment. 


Bonnie 


SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 
Baxley, Ga. 





l orto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
500, $1; 1,060, $1. 65. 
Seville, Ga. 


Tomato plants: 
Ruby King Pepper plants: 
All postage paid. R. 





Improved purple skin Porto Rico Potato slips; in- 
spected; prompt shipment. 2 thousand; 5,000 or more, 
$1.50. Reference, any Methodist minister. Rev. C. BR. 


Chanclor, 





Fifty millions genuine government certified Potato 
Strong To- 
Promptness guaran- 


plants. 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 over, 
mato plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
teed. Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Williams, Alma, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for immediate 
shipment. Government inspected. $1.50 thousand mail- 
ed; $1.25 thousand expressed; 10,000, $10. Gainesville 








Buy Reliable Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper 
Leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1,006, 
Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 


and Potato plants. 
$1.25. 


Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 





IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 





Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or over at 6@c. To- 
1 





mato: $1.25, 1,000; 5,000 or over at $1. Porto Rico : eae i 

Potato: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 or over at $1.50. All de- a= grt gooty'’ eanpenees, ay J come 

livered. Cash with order. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 5 000 a Foi pe, >” 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large, 1/000: ai plants prepaid. Can fill any or- 


open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants 


King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato: $1.50, 1,000. Ab- 
Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 


solutely prompt shipment. 


man, Ga. 


Bermuda 


$1: Ruby der at once. Hanceville Plant Co., Hance- 


ville, Ala. J. F. Nelson, Prop. 


“SEEDS” 


_ Complete stocks ——— inoculation for all legumes. 
Bush, Albany, 








BEANS 

Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.20 ae 
Biloxis, $2.25 bushel; Laredos, $5 bushel. W. 
Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 

Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.15; Tar Heels, 
$1.95; Haberlandts, $2; Biloxis, $2.25. +«Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 

Buchanan’s Mung Beans.—Help the land, make hay, 
good for table use. 1 pound 50c; 4, $1.50; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga, 

Wonderful new Mathews Soys make tremendous crops 
when others completely fail. Small supply seed still on 
hand. More money than any other possible crop. 
Mathews, Lovett, Ga. 

For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. 
Virginia oy Soybeans, $2.70. Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. w crop, recleaned; bags 12c each. Joseph 
E. Holland, Nettifora, Delaware. 

CANE 

Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane. 
10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Recleaned Cane Seed for fodder. Early Amber, 100 
pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 
Seedéd Ribbon $5.25; f.o.b. shipping point. Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Buchanan’s recleaned Cane seed; for early fodder. 
Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.50; Red Top $2.50; 
Sagrain $4.90; Texas Seeded Ribbon $4.75, Catalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Amber $1.20; Orange $1.20; Red Top $1.25; 10 bag 
lots only; 5 bags 5c higher; less quantity 10c higher. 
All per bushel, 3 bushel bags. 5 bag lots and less, 
check with order. 25 bag lots Amber, $1.15 per bushel. 
Lewis Seed Company, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


CLOVER 
Free photographs information. Address i amined 
Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock Hill, 8. 
COTTON 


Half and Half.—Year from originator, $4 hundred. 
T. A. Moorman, Somerville, Tenn 


GRASS 
Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan Grass; free of Johnson 
grass. 100 pounds $5; 500, $22.50. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


KUDZU 


Now is the time to plant Kudzu seed, the everlast- 
ing pasture and hay legume. Free pamphlet. Eugene 
Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C 


























Greatest syrup cane, 
Buchan- 






































PEANUTS 





For Sale.—Spanish Peanuts, 25 and 50 pound vee, 


7c; delivered anywhere in Alabama. Cowpeas, carloa 
or less. F. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25. 
Small White Spariish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


= PEAS 
Peas for sale cheap. Clyde Davis, Neeses, 8S. C. 


Peas.—Whippoorwill mixed, $4 bushel. Same, con- 
taining 20% white, $3.80. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants ‘Better 





Schroer’s Better Plants.—Tomato, Sweet Bell Pepper 
500, $1.50; plus postage, large orders express $1.25. Cash with 


and Hot Pepper, also Eggplants. Prepaid: 
1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.25. 


Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, 


Yam, Big Stem Coe! and Jersey Sweet; prepaid: 500. 
5 5,000 and 
Good plants and prompt ship- t pays- t I with business people. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. a - ga I pace 5: g , ‘eddies 


$1.2 collect: 1,000, $1.50; 


over, $1 
ment guaranteed. 


1 000, $2. 
per cv 008. 








Sweet Potato plants; order. 


Quality’ fresh direct to your mail box $1.45 thousand 


Bullard Bros. Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Mixed Peas $3.75; Irons $3.90; Clays $3.90; Whip- 
poorwills $4.25. Choice, sound, new crop seed. Mail 
check. 2% bushels to bag. United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Carolina. 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks.—Single Comb White Leghorns; state 
inspected, standard B. W. D. tested. Pedigreed males 
in all pens. Tancred strain. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, 8. C. 


CHEAPER TO RAISE CHICKS NOW 


High prices during the rest of the year 
for poultry and eggs are indicated by con- 
tinued shipments to Northern markets. 
Order Blue Ribbon chicks now and make 
some real money this summer and _ fall. 
Our prices are low and we ship only strong, 
healthy chicks. Write us today. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, 
Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. 


Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- 
greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 
14 days. 12 varieties. 7c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superiof certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS FROM VIGOROUS OPEN 
RANGE SELECT FLOCKS—PREPAID 
Live delivery guaranteed. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons and 
Ww. _ Wyandottes: 

$3.25 

















White and Brown 
Leghorns: 
Se sgpaernuaann $3.00 





Me ¢asacancecess : 
Order direct from t his ad if you wish. Prompt ship- 
ment. FLORENCH) HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Write for our reduced May, June, July prices on our 
famous blood tested, culled, inspected chicks. Rocks, 
Reds, broilers, Leghorns. Also free brooders and feed 
with them. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $13 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $14; Heavy breeds assorted, $12. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11. Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 


LEGHORNS 


Select White Leghorn pullets, $1.25 each. South's 
oldest poultry farm. Catalogue free. Keowee Farm, 
Calhoun, 8. C. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting; two for $2; 
postpaid. Excellent layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridi- 
anville, Ala. 








DUCKS 
Mammoth White Pekin baby ducks: 25, $9; 





50, $16; 











100, $30. Live delivery, prepaid. W. H. Chesnett, 
Greer, 8. C. 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 





Bourbon Red turkey eggs (reduced), dozen $5. Mrs. 
Otto Roney, Gallatin, Tenn. 


_ Beasts Red turkey eggs balance of season, $3.50 
10. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


Big Red turkey eggs: $4, 10; baby turks $1; laying 
hens $8; trio $24. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















Pumpkin Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.75 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.50. Qual- 


ity and service my motto. Have your banker look me 





POTATOES 








Porto Rican Potato plants, $1 per thousand. J. R. 
ja. 


Harrison, Coffee, 


JTOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
ARE BETTER 





Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000; 5,000, $1.40. 


Lovin. E. Deal, Patterson, Ga. 


PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: 
$1.50, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.25. 





Pure red skin Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000. J. C. 


Campbell, Rt. 2, Surrency, Ga. 


First class plants, full count. prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. References: 





Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 
A 


up, $1.25. Cameron, Alma, Ga. 


any bank or banker. 





CAN SHIP % MILLION PER WEEK 
. $1 per 1,000 





Yellow Yam plants 25 
Early Triumph ..........-.... $1.25 pe 


Genuine Porto 


Se $1.25 per 1,000 
TURNER PLANT CO., Alma, Ga. 


JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato plants.—Government rights for all 
potato sales. $1.25 thousand. Supply big and little 
orders. No mixed plants. For reference, the National 
Bank, Brunswick, Ga. Dubberly Lightsey Plant Co., 

* 


r 1,000 





Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 


Bristol, Ga. 
Certified bunch and long vine Porto Rico, Nancy 








J. H. & J. C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.35 per 1,000. 


Halls and Dooley Potato plants, true to name, $1.75 
delivered. We guarantee to fill your order within 24 
hours of time you specify to ship or return your money, 





Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 10,000 lots: $1. 


50, 1,000. 


Cupp Plant Co., Rt. No. 1, Cullman, Ala. 








Prompt shipments. Zarber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. For Sale.—State certified Early Triumph Sweet Po- 
tato oe. Earliest and heaviest producer. Good 
TTITINT stock. Express, $2 per thousand f.o.b. here. Prepaid 
GENUINE earte _ POTATO parcel post, $2.50 per thousand. Shipments in Ala- 

-AN bama only. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Government titi Can ship in any 
$1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $ 

and SERVICE for “aan 
We are ; 
have your banker look us up. 


state. 
We trade QUALITY 
your business. Let us prove ‘it. 
reliable, 


SEEICAN PLANT COMPANY 


Ima, Ga. 





State Inspected Potato Slips.—Porto Rico, Improved 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, at $1.50 per thousand, deliv- 
Bunch Porto Rico at $2 per thousand, delivered. 
Shipments to July Ist, 1929. Orders accepted now; 
Money order only. John Bittinger, Jr., Rt. 2, Cullman, 
Alabama. 


1.50. 








TOMATOES 


Extra large Tomato plants, postpaid: 100, 35¢; 200, 








Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 
lots: $1.50, 1,000. 


5,000 lots, $1.60; 10,000 50c¢; 400, 75c. 
Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Darien, Ga. 


Expressed: 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, 








Crystal Plant Co., 


shipment. 


Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Ha!l Potato, $1.50 per 1,000. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Prompt Fruit and Ornamenta) Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand; five 
Lightsey Plant 


thousand or more, $1.25 per thousand. 
Farm, Bristol, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. ?%. Concord, Ga. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 





Absolutely pure, clean, hand saved Stone Mountain 


Watermelon seed, $1 pound; rushed, postpaid. Clyde 
Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


For Sale.—Otootan, Laredo, Biloxi Soybeans; Early 
Speckled Veivet Beans; Brabham, Clay, Unknown, New 
Era and Mixed Peas; Stone Mountain and Watson 
Melon seed. Peas and. Beans in stock until August 1. 
Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga. 








‘POULTRY AND EGGS 


FOR SALE—TEN TO TWELVE WEEKS 
OLD PULLETS AT $1.00 EACH. 
Tancred strain Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
and S. C. Reds. PECAN GROVE FARM, 

W. H. Clough, Prop., Blackshear, Ga. 


BABY CHICKS 


Reds and Rocks, 12%c; Leghorns, 
Perkins Hatchery, 














Quality chicks. 
lle. Get prices on started chicks. 
Anniston, Ala. 


Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons: 100, $11; Leg- 
horns or heavy mixed, $10; delivered alive. Satilla 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Barred Rocks, Reds, 
100, $9.75; heavy mixed, $8.75. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leg- 
horns. Prompt» deliveries. Write for catalogue and 
prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


June-July ‘Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, $10 hun- 
dred, prepaid, State accredited hatchery. None better. 
Hamiltons Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Leg- 
horns. Quality only. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
for prices. Dixie Poultry Company, R. 19, Box 100-C, 
Orlando, Fla. 








English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
Prepaid, live delivery. 























Ducklings and baby chicks. Catalog furnished. 
Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed. Wayside 


Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 

Finest registered Durocs; pigs, gilts, sows. Beech- 
croft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
w. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 











HAMPSHIRES 





Hampshires. 
male; bred spring gilts. 
Mississippi. 


Gayoso Farms, Horn ke, 








oO. I. C. 
O. I. C. pigs; bred gilts. ‘W. I. Owen Bedford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Royally bred, cholera immune Big Type Poland 
China hogs. Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn. 

Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, glossy fellows; carefully 
selected, registered in buyer’s name. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey a heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, 



































HEREPORDS 
Two outstanding yearling bulls, six yearling heifers; 
registered. Show quality. §S. L. Stokes, Beechhirst 
Farm, Ashland City, Tenn. 
JERSEYS 
For Sale.—Two imported Jersey heifers. Box 375, 


Tupelo, Miss. id 

Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. 

Choice registered Jersey bulls for sale; prices reese 
able. Five to ten months old. From Raleigh straim, 
dams showing high test. James Morton, Rt. 2, Pinsom, 
Alabama. 











GOATS a 
Dairy Geats.—Four breeds. Write your wants. Blue 
Mountain Ranch, Little Rock, Ark. 





. 
Service boars; fall pigs, male and, fe- 
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1929 
GUINEA FIGs 


——_—_—_——_—————— 
Extra fine Guinea Pigs 
half grown, $1.50 each, 
ville, Ala. 


RABBITS — 


ee ae 
Sacrificing 300 pedigreed Rabbits. Guaranteed foun 
Lowest prices. Houk, 1194 24th Avenue, 


May 29, 


iro ' So each : 
Excell | Robes 8s, Kt 2, Dan 





dation stock. 











Nort! St. Petersburg, Fla. 

PETS 
Pet Monkeys, $2 The kind that draw the crowd 
Guaran teed Singer, complete with cage and stand, $10 
erty rieties of Tropical Fish; Doxus, Pets of all 


Send for circulars. Connell’s Pet Shop, 336 E 


Minneapolis. 
‘TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Calves. “Well ~ bred _ Jersey. | ¢ Guernsey and Holstein 


$12.50; weaned calves, $20: purebred 
PO nn ani Dairy Cattle Co., Fort Worth, 








dairy prospe ts, 
bulls, $29 up. 
Texas. 
Rett ttt ttt ttt ttt tt ttt ttt ttt ttt 
RGGI 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Nice Sun-dried Apples: 50 pounds $5.50; 100 pounds 
$10 tooking orders for Abruzzi and Common Rye. 
H. Mr Intos Hayesville, N. € 


=z BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
t 





catalogue The Stover Aplaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 
“BOILERS EE 

“We manufacture the best Boiler plus 40% for dairies 

nil imeries Let us tell you about it. Statom 

oiler Wor's Co Ine Anniston, Ala 

i CLOTHING 


Suits, $14.95 Write for ‘sample. 





All wool Blue Serg 


Never vold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 
West North Avenue taltimore, Ma 

CORN HARVESTER 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 

$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 


ing pictures of harvester 
CRATES 

Huckleberry Crates for Sale.—With latest and most 

itisfactory baskets Write for description and prices. 
1 A _Owens & Co., Heflin, Ala 


FARM MACHINERY _ 


Process Co., Salina, Kans 





New Letz Mills.—One No. 230 and one No. 344 at 
less than dealer’s cost. Ward Buhrman, Box 21 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

YI -_DING BROS. CO. 
p tk AY Ala. 
DISTRIBUTORS: JOHN DEERE TRAC- 


TORS AND IMPLEMENTS 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINES 
RASSMAN BARN EQUIPMENT 

AUTO PRIME PUMPS 
good buys in used 
_KODAK FINISHING 
to 6c. ~ White ite . o., 


See us for Tractors. 


~ Rolls Developed Free.— Prints, 4c 
Drawer 1112, Rirmingham, Ala. 


“Trial Offer Send lhe with any size Toll film for 
six glossy prints Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala 
Prints 3c, 4¢, 5e, 6¢ 


Drawer 1311, Bir- 


Roll Films Developed Free 
Prompt service, Wilson Studio, 
mingham, Ala 


Free developing of roll . films. ~~ ‘Hig th glossy prints 
4e to Ge. Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 
$30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & Co., authorized 
Fastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 





MONUMENTS 
Monument Given!—To advertise our values we will 
ive a Georgia Marble Monument to one person each 
ommunit willing to pay cost of letterin packing, 
lrayage. etc Write for offer. Art Marble Compar 


Dept. O. Farley Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN _ 


and vegetables in tin cans or I 








Can 

jars, iri; Canner holds 24 No. 2 cans nly 

$4.95: 2 2 cans free with canner express 

paid, Rush order today; only a limited number, South 

mm Cant ( McKinney, Tex s 

* PATENTS 
ntions Commercialized.—Patented. or unpatented 

Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 

Missouri 

Patents. Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South ¢ 

inean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Pld 

Washingt n, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents. —Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instuctionrs or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘“‘Record of Invention’ 

















form. Nv e for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien istered Patent Attorney, 77-C 
Security Bank Bullding, Washington, .B, -C. 
a SHORTHAND 
Ruth Shorthand correspondence course offers che pest . 
\ into business. $20 cash or $25 in in- 
vable $2 first lesson, $1 thereafter Matt 
ih 1075, Little Rock. Ark 
: SYRUP : ae 
Deli ugar cane flavored, Sample “free 5 gal- 
$20 Cash with order. Goff ™.. antile 
Enterprise Ala. 
TOBACCO 
—— at tenece — —__——— 
Tohacco.—Smoking 15 pounds $1.50, Chewing 15 $2.25 
Cigars 50 $1.50 30 twists or plugs $1.80 Farmers 
Teague Water Valley, Kentucky. 


g) robacco Prepaid. guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
Pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 





eg, Uaranteed Homespun Tobacco Chewing, 5 pounds 
p50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. "Pipe free. 
2s _Postmar United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 


| Tobacen, 1 1.— Guaranteed ‘best mellow, juicy 
eat chewir mds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smo 
ing, 20¢ pound Mark Hamlin zent Sharon. Tenn 


_TREE KILLEK 


LLEF . 
J Bo-Ky Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
“onestown, Miss, 

i own 


IRR ~/ ~ 


_ WANT TO BUY 


eres 














Bo-Ko Co., 














~~ 


va antec - Pot atoes, Cabbage, Onions, Vegetables, 
we ete carloads. Hamilton Co., New C astle, Pa. 
,,Wanted.—To purchase Case 45 H.P Skid Encine and 


Can ¢ 
Fort Pry: Auteenath Cotton Tramper. A. E. Hawkins, 


_—— 











eat ante |.—Old envelopes used before 1880. $1 to $25 
R. ag for Civil War envelopes. Information free. 
» Rice, 52 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
WARRIRARS my, 
1 Wted.—yrme Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
untry. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 


C 
many, Dept, FB-1505, Memphis, Tenn. 











TREND OF 


average prices 


f dirs following are 
shipping 


which are for Georgia 


Chicayo:- La 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled tb.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt.. 
FIOGS, GUETEGC, CUR. coiddessveciveess 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 
Baas, freak firsts, GOR saccaedsentin 
PONS, HEAVY, HUE, TB.» occ ccscvntceese 
Maree, SHOE FD. «vse h cs cae rciaens 

honey No. 2 red winter, bu......... 
orn, No. 2 mixed, bu..... 





a Vo. 2 white, bu 


Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton. ......ece0e 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. .......... 


Potatoes, Fla. 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt. 
*No. 3. Fla. No. 1 best. 

SOUTHERN PRICES 25 


Sp'ld’g Rose, 


Cents 
Cottam, meiGeae .oses cisccc'ss sovunces 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel $1.10 
ete MON OE ont ces pare 2@4 
Corn, bushel pebeguksekewiats cavbsaus 80@82 


No. 1, bbl.+ 


THE MARKETS 


at designated 
pon 


markets, except peanuts, 


I 
Pre- war 





st Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
. $0.06! $0.07 $0.07%4 ere 
a. 62 1.45 1.14 

10.95 11.40 9.60 779 
13.04 12.80 12.51 7.15 
2034 26% 28% 21% 
22 321 oA 15 
41} 4BY 4d 26 
1.16 1.27Y 1.94% 1.14% 
* 37 * 01 1.02% 65% 
4644 50% 8% 45 
20.50 21.50 21.50 17.80 
1965 2055 2175 1323 
6.62% 6.62Y% 2 aoe 
2.12% 1.70 275 ‘wanes 
YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents 
POE. BUI vsc0uas cevesntrnesasekarese 12: 
Ce, CD xc cncekceekh acauweue ss 15 
Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 9G 10 








ALL RIGHT, PECAN GROW- 
| ERS! 


ue 23rd aneel meeting of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Pecan Growers’ 

tion will be held at Waycross, Georgia, 
May 29 and 30. The meetings of this 
association are always points of interest 
for pecan men and this year’s meeting 
promises to be equivalent if not superior 
to many of the fine meetings in past 
years. 


Ass ycia- 


Secretary Richard H. Simpson vouches 


for quality and interest in this year’s 
program. Other officers of the associa- 
tion are: C. A. Newcomer, of Fitz- 


gerald, Ga., 
Cairo, Ga., 
Simmons, H. 
and H. P. 


president; J. S. Wight, of 
vice president; and H. H. 
K. Miller, J. M. Patterson, 
Stuckey, directors. 


| SEE BY "THE ADS — | 


2) 


(¢ ‘oncluded | from page 
to compromise or leave it to an arbi- 


Just pay him for the month of May, 
and then pay him two 





only 15 cents, 
thousand dollars to drop the matter 
fishing cane aside 


or thre¢ 
where it is, and put your 
and take the plow yourself and let the fool 


man go. And hereafter quit making deals like 
this with idiots. Please &xcuse this long 
string of advice and let me hear from you 
and tell me how you come out. I have been 
reading your letters and enjoy them. It is 


time to go to bed and rest so I can chop 
if it don’t rain. I am your 
friend, 


cotton tomorrow 
sympathizing 

W. M. Jackson. 
Brother Jackson you write so friendly 
and talk big figures so serious you get me 


uneasy. Reckon I have got myself in 








HELP OR SITUATION | WANTED 


Men Wanted. -We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let u@ train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 














write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
eben 
Fruit “Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Agents wanted to sell Nursery Stock. 


Weekly ad- 
vance. TAndley Nurseries, Pomona, Cc. 





We start you without a dollar. 





Soaps, “Extracts, ~ Per- 


fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis Mo. 
Get Our Free Sample Case- Toilet ~ articles flavor- 


ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


o., Dept RB, St Louis, Mo. 

$12 2.00 daily showing new Linenlite Tablecloth. Wash 
like oileloth No laundering. Sample free. Bestever, 
648 Irving Park Station, Chic 10. 

"$2.95 ‘Auto Seat Covers. Cash daily; amazing all 
Ame rica Postcard brings leatherette sales outfit 
“Quality " FF513 S. Dearborn, Chicago 


Agents- $50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries 560 Broadw ay, New York. 





A Business of Yo ir Own Making sparkling glass 
Name and Number Plates, Checkerboarcds, 8 
book and sample free E. Palmer, 55 8. w 








You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Immense 
profits platin auto parts, tableware, etc. Write for 
infor mation. Sprinkle Plater, 530 Marion, India in 


Big Profits: ste: ray income our line or food pr oducts, 
toilet articles, soaps. No en or experience needed 
Sample cases free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 
Louis 


jig Pay ery y Day taking orde wr Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, Hos- 
iery, Pajamas, Playsuits! Experience unnecessary. Out- 
fit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave. 
Chicago. 


















some sort of fix? You right sure you 
got this thing right? Oh I reckon like 
and Brother Bolden is just 
We'll read 


you said you 
worried about 
more letters :-— 


your crops. 

some 
Jasper, Alabama. 

Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I have just finished 
you made with your hired hand and at first 
thought you had made a good trade but got to 
figuring and I am sending on to you the 
figures on how much you will owe this man 
ati the end of his time, November 3°. The 
quickest way you can get rid of this fellow 
is too slow. Why Bill if you let him finish 
the time, you will have to let him have the farm 
and then be in debt to him the rest of your 
life (unless you are a lot better farmer than 
the rest of us). Boy howdy I bet when Aunt 
Marthy gets through with you this time you 
don’t make no more trades like that. I am 
sure glad I am not in your place. Just thought 
would send these figures on to you for fear 
about figuring it until it 


reading the contract 


ou would wait 


vas too late 








\ 
Here is what you will have to pay your 
hired hand: 
OU WHE, nscecsucesanwaxeenes $ Ol 
Be WHINE: Fa ai cencininscanncns 2 
BU WEEE odds osncs hacennssece 04 
errr eres ee 3 
we WOU... en sxeeveceouwadeeas 16 
Se COREE a kn accanaueeubheceus 32 
EVERETT 64 
GE WEE oc cncccccconcesncece 1.28 
DU DHE 6s k.nc00040neces~anes 2.56 
10th week 5.12 
llth week 10.24 
SEE WE ni cs nstskevesaxncenae 20.48 
TPE: WEE ci cvccssaceavecisesa 40.96 
14th 81.92 
15th 163.84 
16th 327.68 
NFURE WEE ccnccc ccccsdonsccses 655.36 
SBC: WHER 6402000 s09stvenessces 1,310.72 
ee Perey rr rr rr er 2,621.44 
Bee WEE dinicnes<cnessaveaes 5,242.88 
FiOe WOE cs veciessiccacevsens 10,485.76 
22nd 0,971.52 





23rd 


OE Re ee ne ee 83,886.08 
SE GGG. cc vcccecscccecesswns 167,772.16 
SD. WEE - 60 04:5.5:5-03-00534000%0 335,544.32 
27th 671,088.64 





28th 


Bn ED. sees ciccussenucccncs 2,684,354.56 
Be WE vvueckoencsscdoccves 5,368,709.12 
Total all payments ...... $10,737,418.23 


Your friend, 


James W. (Bill) Allen. 


sillie, what ever made you put down 


all them figures? Why land sakes, 
Il can't never pay nothin’ like that! 
You sure jou got that right? Why, Jiminy 


crickets, I'll be broke before this thing 
ever gets started. Good grief! Just go 
half way down that line and look what 
I got to pay. No wonder that ——smiles 
ever time I give him the week's wages. 
Why don't he laugh right out loud, ha! 
ha! ha! ha! 

Friends I ain’t got no time to be writin’ 
you now or readin’ no more letters. I 
got to do somethin’. Somethin’s got to 
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be done. What in the 
Whatever you do,.don’t 
hy. What in the world will I do? 
in the world will I do? 


world can I do? 
nobody tell’ Mar- 
What 


Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER 


DoVouFinowy 
His 


remiah Again >-unished for his U Hwee l- 








Il arnings 

1. How ae did Jehoiakim rule? 

2. Who succeeded him? 

3. What was the fate of Jehoiachin? 

4. Who next came to the throne of Judah? 

5. What course.did Zedekiah pursue? 

6. In what did this result? 

7. Who was Pashur and what did he do? 

8. Why was Jeremiah beaten? 

9. What did Jeremiah do upon his release? 

ANSWERS 

1, Jehoiakim ruled for 11 years, and 
destroyed practically all of the good work 
which his father, Josiah, had brought 
about. 

2. Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son, 
Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, who proved a 
weakling. 

3. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylonia, 
twice attacked Jerusalem. On the second 
visit, he took the king prisoner and led 
him captive, with 10,000 of his people, 
into Babylon. 

4. Jehoiachin was succeeded by Zede- 
kiah, another son of Josiah, who was 
placed upon the throne by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

5. Soon after he came to the throne, 
Zedekiah revolted against Babylonian 
rule. 

6. Nebuchadnezzar came at once to 
Jerusalem with his forces and laid siege 
to the city. Until the fall of Zedekiah, 
the city remained in an almost constant 
state of siege. 

7. Pashur, priest and officer of the 
Temple of Solomon, arrested Jeremiah 
for speaking in the sacred place, had him 
beaten and placed in the stocks. 

8. This was a part of the regular form 
of punishment inflicted upon offenders at 
this time. The floggings were severe, 
and many prisoners died beneath the lash. 

9. Brought before 
repeated his warnings, and declared that 
his persecutor would be taken prisoner 
and that he and his family would die in 
aby lon. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
T pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
ers at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


BABY CHICKS 
KENTUCKY SENT C. 0. D. 


One dollar down 

pieces order— 

chicks delivered 

any time. Pay post- 

mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge, 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
year old hens lay- 


CHIX Co.D. ing over 50% this 


Jan. Utility, per 100; All Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds, 
Bf. Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; Heavies $10. Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


CHICKS AND PULLETS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 
100: Sovereign grade $9; Select $11. Park’s Rocks, Fish- 
el Wh. Rocks. Rucker’ Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orp., 
Sovereign abl Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page 


atalog 
DRUMM E EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 
From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 


prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


Pashur, Jeremiah 





























From matured 















nortunity, 


winter eggs 


ducer of good Chicks. C. 


A NATIONAL POULTRY AND EGG SHORTAGE 
Hens, frying chicks and eggs scarcest and highest in years. 
lack of eggs, much incubator space standing idle as result. Take advantage of your op- 
and Norman's advice is to brood every chick you possildy can from now until 
late July, the ideal season for non-moulting winter laying pullets for those top price 
, and to supply your neighboring hatchery next spring. 
after kinds—wonderful layers—at prices you can afford, 
or wire for our sensible catalog and reasonable prices. 


A. NORMAN, SEVIERVILLE PIKE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





Hatcheries handicapped for 







We have the sought 
and big daily hatches. Write 
South's oldest and largest pro- 
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The Progressive Farmer 
oy —— 
KINS:.- 
McCoRMICK- I! ea 


“What makes this milk so blue?” 
“Oh, I got this bucketful from a discontent- 


cans STR EL MM 7 ar a { } 
« , 
D3 | || cc £ mae r y oh cow."=The Terins Gilbhe. 


oo ————— 

AY r re Za aoe TERRIBLE MISTAKE 

MN i aa “os a Police Captain: “So you shot the dog. Was 
AUS \ <<< SS DoS = 9 oo-z he mad?” 

hyp —SS_—_ = —— niet an 5 ee in er Officer Murphy: “No, sor; but the leddy 
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PPS, 
or that owned him was.” 


TEACHER RECEIVES A NOTE 


“Dear Teacher: Kindly excuse Jimmy for 
being absent yesterday. He fell in the mud, 


ee By doing the same you will greatly oblige his 
mother.” 
VERY MUCH SO 
“The man who gives in when he is wrong,” 


said the orator, “is a wise man; but the man 


who gives in when he’s right is—” 
“Married,” said a weak voice in the audi- 
ence. 


ca He Nt 


WHAT WORRIED HIM 
. . Lady (at theater, to man in seat behind)— 
N order to build the one best binder it is possible to Ninety-eight years ago re eS Ot ee ee 
. e Man— 1s worryin — 
produce, the Harvester Company has combined the popu- Cyrus Hall McCormick intro- wife wants one like it.” 


lar McCormick and Deering grain binders into one im- duced the Reaper, the first prac- DEMENTIA 
Lady Visitor (watching pugilist shadow box- 


proved perfected machine. The McCormick’s great strength tical grain harvesting machine, ado 
hf ; : ing)—“*s is he ll i t t hi 
and ability to’ withstand severe abuse and the Deering’s excep- which released men from the oa ee a ne 


Trainer—“That’s right, miss.” 


tional lightness of draft have been brought together for you. soil and proved the master key Fine Tete a ale” 


° ° e e i i ildin a ; . a 
There are more McCormick and Deering binders in the A the industrial upbuilding of has he been like that? 
—_—om TAKE YOUR CAT ALONG 


grain fields than all other makes together. You can now have, 
; ° e She—“‘What happened to you? Were you 
in one machine, all the features that brought this about. And —_ gy ninety-eight years in an accident?” 
the new McCormick-Deering has additional features that RE i ree * oe tone Gee 
were never found even on McCormick and Deering binders. eat taseanagy- ve tamer yet pea 

ciates have developed, built and LOST CONTROL 


There are many improvements on the new McCormick- improved grain harvesting ma- Mrs. Nexdore—“Prof. Allegro called at our 
house yesterday and my daughter played the 


Deering that your old machine does not have. They accom- chines. In so doing they have memes pace ot hut ecu ob 
plish more in less time, with fewer stops in the field, have accumulated an unequaled fund ing.” J ail 
longer life, lighter draft, and are easier and more comfortable of knowledge and experience ns somecl bin alings ow seg ee 
to operate. You will certainly want to get acquainted with which has been passed on to the us do?” 

these improvements. Check them against your old machine. advantage of millions of farmers. REAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Not every one has so clear a conception of 


Your local Mc rmick-Deering dealer will help you by . . the duties of a public service commission &$ 
showing you the new McCormick-Deering and pointing out we rs the Baltimore woman who rang up the Mary: 
by : Ve f . anc Jepartment o -ublic ervice one day 

the features your old machine does not have. are nk an, BK, cal tagued fee tie eeelie Gualneehs 
3 ¥ - ‘ Bh oe “May I leave my baby in your office for 
2 ad " ad ; | add PS He ao ip a while? I want to go down town and do some 

P shopping!” 

McCormick-Deering binders are built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- | “Why, you must have the wrong number! 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot tractor binder for operation from The McCormick Reaper, See oe ee 
the power take-off of the McCormick-Deering Tractor. See these first tested near Steele’s Tavern, Va., “Well, I know that,” was the quick answill 


modern binders at the local dealer’s store. A, D. 1831 “and if you don’t consider it a public service 
to take care of a baby once in a while I think 


you'd better change your name until you 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY can hegin giving eal public service!” Aad 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois ioe —a 

| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


. - 7 V——_Copyright, 1929, by 
By J. P, ALLE} Bell Syndicate, ‘Ine. 
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ROOFIN DIREC t Po-LiCEMAN AX ME EF 
TO vo Dis Ez FAS’ EZ I KIN 

. ass SSS ; GO, —-—NossAH, 
(OOF-EASY | [ROOFING BOOK] [} But I Don’ WANTER 

LapeNt FREE. | RUN OFF EN LEAVE MAH : 


MULE EN WAGON Wie) 


eS 








YOU \ \ N Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 
yy & 1 an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 














More Dollars per Cow per Year 
There is always a ready market for Holstei 
Everywhere emp my ted gy nee and comprise pie a 
pure-prec airy cattie in ide i j i 
pon agg dy y presen tates. Wide distribution makes 
end for The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
iterature 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 5 COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get your 
‘ WOOD SHINGLES 


a 





Roofing direct from the ee 

Factory, and keep in your 
own pocket the profit others would get. All = 
kinds and styles to pick from. Galvanized Roofing @® 
and shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles and ™@ 
ire Fencing. Ali sold direct to you at money @ 


- 
oY b ost PPS YPRESSURE COOKERS /Q | fiz! (tae teenie." 
4 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY f i 
* ¥ AS LOW AS maseee 550 FREE SAMPLES | samples and enti 2a 
— prices. You will be pleased and 





oped deka ean 





delighted with the fine quality and low prices. 
An unusual opportunity to have a rite to-day—while prices are low. s 
genuine National Aluminum Pressure Cooker at 
the lowest price! This is the Cooker endorsed by 
Home Economic authorities everywhere. Order di- 
rect from us—we save you money. SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— ein oomne P-6, Savannah, Ga. 

SEAL WITH BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct from Factory 
Our 1929 price on Burpee Home Sealer is a genuine BUit bane aco and FREE ROOFING AND 
bargain. Get it—quick! Remember, the Burpee “ 
seals with eat, acid o Ider. Writ * ae 
‘ pth. : =e _— TO neneeoeesverenseessnseresseessnns sesesssneesnsecensennueents ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dept Saas — a. Post Office Folks'll_ kick bout de price o’ ent, : 
R. F. D. thing else but dey wants de highes-pr@ 
lauto dey kin scrape up de money fur! 


Pisses irl it sep se 


“Toone 
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